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ON DYEING. 
( Concluded from p. 72.) 


VIII. oF FAWN, BUFF OR NANKEEN COLOR. 


ALMOST all vegetables contain in the bark a coloring 
matter, of a shade approaching either to brown or yellow, with 
more or less of red, which has a certain, and often a very strong 
affinity with the fibres of wool, linen and cotton, and may even ., 

requently be fixed permanently in these substances without any 
mordant. A great portion of this coloring matter is pure tan- 
nin, the color of which is naturally of alight dun yellow. It 
is also often mixed with gallic acid, and hence,. these substarm 
ces may be made to produce an infinite variety of shades, come 
posed of brown, yellow, and black, in different proportions, by 
the use of an iron mordant. Of these, the most common aré 
walnut husks and sumach. 

The outer bitter husk of the wa/nut is well known to be 
green at first, but by exposure to air it turns to a deep brown- 
ish black, so as to give the fingers a very durable brown stain. 
The decoction of this substance slowly evaporated, forms suc- 
cessively a number of pellicles at the surface, which, when 
well washed are nearly black, and in which, nearly the same 
change seems to have taken place speedily, as occurs by long 
exposure in a moderate temperature. Alkalies do not sensibly 
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alter the color of the decoction, but acids brighten it, and give 
a decided yellow cast. Alum gives a very small fawn colored 
precipitate; sulphat of iron turns it black, and even oxyd of 
iron, boiled in the decoction, is dissolved therein and forms a 
black ink. 

The root and bark of the walnut-tree give a decoction much 
resembling the fruit husk. 

The coloring part of this substance has a strong affinity to 
wool, uniting with it neariy as strong without as with mor- 
dants, and giving it a very fast buff or fawn color; but alum in- 
creases the density of the dye and makes it somewhat lighter 
in color. 

Walnut husks form an excellent dye for wool, both by it- 
self.and as a basis for other colors. The husks will keep for 
more than a year in tubs covered with water. 

Sumach is a very extensively useful article of dyeing, both 
for all the fawn and buff colors, and with an iron mordant, for 
various shades of grey to black. It requires a mordant to fix 
jt on stuffs, but then is very durable. With alum it gives a 
greenish yellow, with a mixture of acetite ef alumine and iron 
liquors it gives a grey, and with iron liquor alone a black. 

A good bright and durable nankeen color is given to cotton 
by iron liquor, the cotton being previously prepared with dung 
and alkali, nearly as in the first part of the Turkey process. 
This method of nankeen dyeing as given by Mr. Brewer, con- 
sists of eight operations, the first, second and third of which, - 
are to give the cotton yarn a preparation in a bath of sheep’s 
dung and soap; the fourth a bath of pearl ash; the fifth is the 
dyeing with iron liquor; the sixth a pearl ash bath; the seventh 
a souring with diluted sulphuric acid, and the eighth a finish 
with soap, The iron liquor is chiefly the aceto-tartrite, or that 
which the calico-printers mostly prepare by dissolving iron in 
an acid made of any fermented materials, or of pyroligneous 
acid, or elder bark and buds, or many other vegetable matters, 
that either containa naked vegetable acid, orare able to produce 
one by fermentation. The cotton is first soaked in this acid | 
iron liquor, after which it is supersaturated with pearl-ash, se 
shat probably a solution of oxyd of iron ip carbonated alkali m- 
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formed, which finishes the dye and gives it durability. The 
use of the sulphuric acid is to dissolve out all the iron that only 
loosely adheres to the stuff, which being chiefly the red oxyd, 
the color becomes clearer and brighter by the loss. 


IX. oF DYEING GREEN. 


Green can never be obtained from any single vegetable sube 
stance; this dye is therefore always a eomposed color, formed 
in dye vats, either by putting a yellow on a blue ground (which 
is the most common) or a blue on the yellow yround, or by first 
mixing the blue and yellow materials, and dyeing with these, as 
with a simpie color. 

The common and most permanent grecn on woollen cloth, 
is given in the following way; The cloth, previously dyed blue 
in the indigo vat, is first scoured, then dyed in a bath of weld, 
or.any other yellow dye, with alum and tartar, almost exactly in 
the way followed for the simple yellows, but with a greater 
quantity of the yellow materials than would be required by the 
yellow alone of equal body. Very deep greens have sometimes 
a slight brown, or kind of burnish given to them, by adding to 
the bath a small quantity of Jogwood and sulphat of iron. For 
silk the process is renewed, being first strongly alumed, then dy- 
ed yellow with weld, and afterwards finished in the indigo vats. 
It is much more difficult to fix the color evenly on silk than on 
wool, for the silk when strongly alumed, takes the dye so rapid- 
ly, that it is apt to become wavy or spotted, if great care be not 
taken. 

Another kind of green dye, more bright and beautiful than 
the last, but not quite so permanent, is the seon green, so call- 
ed, from the blue part being given by the saxon blue, or sul- 
phat ofindigo. This color may be dyed by first giving a ground 
of saxon blue, then aluming, and then passing the cloth through 
ayellow bath. Fustic is commonly preferred for the yellow 
material, as being less altered by the adhering acid of the sul- 
phat of indigo, than weld or the other yellows. ‘To correct 
the effect of this acid and enabling quercitron to equal the fus- 
tic in this respect, Dr. Bancroft advises, after the cloth has re- 
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ecived the blue, to mix chalk with the alum mordant, to neu- 
tralize the adhering acid, before the yellow is given. 

The saxon green may also be given in a single bath; for 
‘which purpose the cloth is first alumed and well rinsed: thena 
strong decoction of fustic is made, to which, when cooled to a 
blood heat, is added the sulphat of indigo, and the cloth dyed 
therein with the usual precautions. Beautiful saxon greens 
may be dyed in a still more expeditious way, according to Dr. 
Bancroft, by using the compound alum and tin mordant. The 
process he advises, is the following: Put into the boiler 6 or 
8ibs. of quercitron-bark to every 100lbs. of cloth, boil with suf- 
ficient water, then add 6lbs. of the murio-sulphat of tin and 41bs, 
of alum: when these have boiled five or six minutes, lower 
the heat with cold water to blood warm, after which add as much 
sulphat of indigo as may’ be thought necessary, for the intend- 
ed depth of color, and then dye the cloth in this bath with prop- 
or care. , 

Silk, cotton and linen, are dyed green, in the same general 
avay, but with considerable variation in the detail of the differ- 
ent processes, and the same difficulties that attend the fixing a 
single color on these substances, apply to the compound color. 

“he most beautiful green hitherto drawn, and one that re 
sists the action of light and air, perfectly well, is given by the 
combination of Prussian blue and yellow; but like the simple 
blue, from this coloring matter it is destroyed by soap and alka- 
lies. It is given to cotton by first dyeing it olive with weld, or 
any other yellow dye, and a compound mordant of alum and 
iron, and then raising the green by prussiat of potash, in the man- 
ner described under the Prussian blue colors. In this process, 
as Bertholiet observes, there seems to be a mutual distribution 
of the mordant and colors, the Prussian color taking the iron, 
and becoming blue, whilst the alum and weld remaining in the 
olive, form a fast yellow, and unite with the blue into a fine — 
green. 


The only simple green commonly used, is that of the carbo- 
nated oxyd of copper, precipitated from verdigris by an alkali, 
A solution of verdigris is made in vinegar, and a few hours be- 
fere dycing, a solution of as much pearl-ash as verdigris is added 
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to it, the mixture is heated, and the cotton previously alumed, 
is passed through this batm The color thus given is a soft ap- 
ple-green. 


X. OF OTHER COMPOUND COLORS. 


By the mixture of red and blue in different proportions, vi- 
olets, purples, lilacs and vast numbers of other agreeable dyes 
are formed, but of which it would be tedious to attempt an im- 
perfect detail. In like manner the coquelicots, brick colors, 
chesnuts, cinnamons, &c. are formed from the intermixture of 
red and yellow. It may be added, that in cotton dyeing, advan- 
tage has been taken by Chaptal, of the difficulty with which cot- 
ton strongly alumed and oiled [as for the Turkey red] imbibes 
watery liquids, to give a singular variety of shade in the same 
piece, according to the direction in which it is seen, and which 
gives the effect of anumber of small irregular streaks over the 
surface. Ifcotton previously oiled, alumed and galled, be on- 
ly slightly passed through a bath, containing sulphat of iron, 
the nap of the cloth alone becomes entirely black, and the thread 
grey; if this be afterwards maddered, the thread becomes red 
and the nap violet, which produces an agreeable changeable- 
ness of color, as seen in different lights. 


XI. ON TRANSPOSING OR CHANGING OF COLORS. 


By means of various chemical agents, colors may be chang- 
ed, altered and modified in a great many various ways. The 
following facts are in this respect of the greatest importance for 
the practical dyer. 

The acid solution of tin reddens cochineal and brightens thé 
color of its decoction. 

Cream of tartar renders of a brighter yellow, the same color? 
ing principle. 

The solution of alum changes a scarlet into a crimson. 

The scarlet is converted by the alkalies into violet. The red 
of cochineal is changed by sea salt into lilac shades, which ap- 
proach toa blue. Sal ammoniac deepens it, without depriving 
itofthe red. Gypsum changes the red into blue, 
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The red of cochineal is converted by copperas into violet, 
Hot water renders it blue, by impairing the vivacity of the red, 

The madder red is susceptible of the same modifications, 
though less perceptibly. The acids render it yellow and change 
it toorange. Lime and other calcareous earths impart to it a 
vinous color. 

The alkalies are employed to give a rose tint to the red of 
- Brazil-wood, and to form a false crimson upon silk. The alka- 
lies give a yellow shade to the red of carthamus, or bastard-saf- 
fron. Its color may be restored by citron and lemon-juice. 

The alkalies develop the color in all vegetables employed to 


furnish a yellow dye. A solution of potash is eyen used to 


transfer to cotton the coloring principie of wood. 

The alkalies disguise the red color which is combined in 
the annotto with the yellow; the acids destroy or counteract 
their effect, so that by the means of these two salts, may be come 
municated to the annotto all the intermediate shades of color, 
from the lightest yellow to an orange. 

The alkalies conyert into a permanent orange the yellow 
procured from wool and silk by the nitric acid. For this pur- 
pose it is sufficient to pass these two stuffs colored by the acid, 
into a caustic alkali. 

By employing the acid at 25 or 28 degrees of Beaumé’s hy- 
drometer, a very beautiful color is obtained. 

The alkalies are also employed to change tbe violet procure 
ed from Brazil and India-woods; they improve the color of the 
Brazil and render brighter the violet of the logwood. 

We shall conclude this article with a few general remarks ¢ 

1. When the reds are pure, the acids render them pale or 
of an orange tinge, by assimilating them to a yellow color.— 
Alum, cream of tartar, the solution of tin and acids produce the 
same effect. 

2. When the reds are mixed with a shade of blue and pos- 
sessing much fixity, the acids exalt ihe color, by destroying or _ 
wees the blue. 

. The alkalies destroy the resinous reds, and develop the 
sich which is united with them, 
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4. The red tint of the annotto as well as that of the cartha- 
mus, is effaced by them; acids restore it. 

5. Alkalies restore the violet colors reddened by aeids, with 
greater intensity than they formerly possessed. 
6. The sea-salt and all the calcarevus salts change the red in- 


to a bluish crimson. 


ea 


ON SALT AND SALT-MAKING. 
(Concluded from pp. 78) 


A very full and accurate account of all the processes em- 
ployed in the large salt works of Salins, Moyenvie, and other 
brine springs in Franche Comté, is given by Nicholas, who 
examined them on the spot. 

We shall not transcribe it at large to avoid repetition, the 
ceneral method being that already mentioned, viz. of concentrat- 
ing the brine by graduation, then boiling down in iron pans. 
But some varieties of practice, and other circumstances con- 
tained in this valuable memoir, are worth relating. 

The brine gives by analysis, the following ingredients. One 
Yrench pound (of 160z. and 576grs. to the ounce) consists of 


Oz. ers. 
Muriate of soda, ; ° ‘ ; 7 529 
Sulphat of lime, . ° : 23 
Sulphat of soday ‘ . ; ° 75 
Muriat of lime and magnesia, ° 8 


Three kinds of salt are made at Salins, namely, large grained, 
small grained, and load salt. The common or small grained, is 
that which is made by a boiling heat continued to the last. The 
large grained is made in small pans, placed contiguous to the 
boiling pans, and supplied by the same fire, the flues being con- 
unued under them. The heat in these is but slow, and the eva- 
poration moderate, which allows the salt to form in large crys- 
tals. ‘The earthy, saline scum, which forms during the boiling, 
is afterwards lixiviated, to extract the salt which it contains. 
The schlot or pickings from the pans, containing much glau- 


her’s salt, which is also extracted by hot water, and when the 
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solution is so iar concentrated, that it would crystallize by ceol. 
ing, it is stirred constantly till cold, which makes the salt as- 
sume a needied form, like the common epsom salt, and it is 
sold as such. 

A yery ingenious plan has been introduced here, of apply- 
ing the principle of evaporation by the atmosphere, not only to 
the concentration of the brine, but to the actual crystallization 
of the salt which it contains. For this purpose the brine after 
graduation on faggots, is heated in the pan till it begins to salt. 
It is then conveyed to another graduating house about 250 feet 
long, divided by party walls into six arches—These support 
troughs, extending the whole length of the building, and fur- 
nished with proper holes for the brine to falldown. The space 
under each arch, is filled with 40 rows of endless cords, parallel 
to each other, and about three inches asunder. The whole 
building contains 6000 of these double cords, about three or 
four lines in diameter, and about 30 feet long. The flooring 
of the building is made of fir planks well put together, and gent- 
ly sloping to the one end, to convey the brine as it falls into a 
large reservoir, from which it is again pumped up to the upper 
trough. The side of the building most exposed to the weather, 
is protected by a canvass. The hot brine as it passes from the 
boiler, is sent to the upper trough, and then falls down every 
one of the cords in a copious stream, round which the salt grae 
dually crystallizes in a stalactitical form. When the crust of 
sult forms a cylinder from two to two and a half inches in dia- 
meter, it is taken_off and the process repeated. Each operation 
produces from 3500 to 4000 quintals of excellent salt, and re- 
quires about a month to be formed; and as this work can only 
be carried on in the height of summer, the cords can be chang- 
ed no more than twice, or at the utmost thrice in the year. 

The salt is broken by a kind of moveable flail set in a frame, 
in which each row of cord is placed in turn. 

The sea is an inexhaustible source of salt, and vast quanti- 
ties of it are made from seawater, in different countries. Sea- 
water is but a weak brine, the solid contents of which vary in 
different parts of the world. In the Baltic, it is not more than 
ene-fortieth, in the British channe] not more than one-thirtieth, 
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and taken at a great depth near the equator, it is about one- 
iwenty-third, in which state its specific gravity is 1.0289, ac- 
cording to Bregman, who has analized it. By the experiments 
of this excellent chemist, it appears, that an English wine pint 
of this seawater (of 28.875 cubic inches) contained : 





grains. 
Of muriated soda, , ; ; 241 
Of muriated magnesia, é ‘ 65 5 
Ofsulphate of lime, é ‘ 8 
314 5 


A small portion of carbonated magnesia, also separates during 
the evaporation. 

Seawater, therefore, contains a very large proportion of other 
saline matters, besides common salt, more so than the common 
brine springs, and this being chiefly muriated magnesia, the salt 
procured from seawater is apt to be bitter and subject to deli- 
quescence, unless a good deal of pains be taken in the boiling, or 
unless the evaporation be conducted very slowly. . There are 
several ways of getting the salt from sea water; in warm cli- 
mates, this is done altogether by the heat of the atmosphere, and 
this forms the large grained, strong, dry salt, called bay salt, 
which is preferred to any other for curing provisions, that are 
intended to keep for any length of time. Bay salt is made in great 
perfection in Spain and Portugal, by the Biscayans, and on the 
Mediterranean shores of France} and in the Bahama islands in 
the West Indies. The process is simple and requires but little 
apparatus of any kind. ; 

The first requisite is a sea-marsh, or shallow artificial ponds 
near enough to the sea, to be filled at high water. The bottom 
of the pond is then laid out perfectly even, and beaten hard and 
smooth, and a channel with flood gates, is cut to the sea. The 
salt ponds consist always of a large reservoir, communicating 
directly with the sea at one end, and at the other with a number 
of smaller pits or beds, on which this salt is made. The water is 
first evaporated by the sun’s heat, considerably in the reservoir, 


and then conveyed to the salt beds, which are only a few inches 


deep, and in which the evaporation is completed, also by the 
Vou. I, S 
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sun and wind, and the salt separates first in.the form of a white 
crust, which is broken from time to time, to expose a fresh sur 
face to the air. The concentrated brine yields salt about twice, 
and sometimes thrice a week in summer. The first saline 
crust that forms, is small grained, the latter large. Bay salt 
has generally a little tinge of color, green or brown, according 
to the soil on whic itis formed. It is only made in the sum- 
mer months. | 

Another way of making salt from sea water, and which is 
practised much on the French, and other coasts of temperate 
climates, is partly by the atmospherical evaporation, and partly 
by boiling, for the summers are not hot enough in this climate 
to make salt by mere. exposure to the air. The general mode 
of proceeding, is that already mentioned, that is to say, the sea- 
water is exposed during the summer in shallow artificial pools, 
where it becomes highly concentrated, and this is afterwards 
boiled down in iron pans in the usual mode. This way is adopt- 
ed largely in Scotland, and in a few parts of England, particu- 
larly at Lymington. The mother water that remains, after 
most of the salt has been extracted, contains much muriat of 
magnesia, and this is advantageously converted into sulphat of 
magnesia, as will be mentioned under that article. | 

There is still anothcr method of extracting the salt from 
seawater, that js, by collecting the sand that has been repeated- 
ly moistened by the seawater and dried, and lixiviating it in re- 
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servoirs, where it forms a very strong brine, which is then boil- 
ed down as usual. This way is much practised on the western 
coast of France, particularly in Lower Normandy, and at the 
isles af Oleron and Rhé. 

In some northern coyntries some advantage is taken of the 
effect of cold in concentrating brine, by freezing at the first, 
only the more watery part, of course leaving the unfrozen part 
proportionably richer in salt. The winters of this country are 
not cold enough in general, for this purpose, but it is used oc- 
casionally on the Baltic coasts. The cold, however, must not be 
too intense, otherwise the brine itself freezes. Frozen salt was, 
ter is not in hard solid masses like fresh water, but it is soft and 
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crumbly or rotten. The efficacy of this method of concentrat- 
ing brine is very considerable. 

We shall terminate this article, with an account of some late 
improvements introduced in the method of evaporation which 
is the most important part in the art of salt-making. 

Mr. Cless, inspector of the salt-works of Bavaria, makes use 
of the following method : 

The pans are composed of square plates of cast-iron, of 
1.573 lines in thickness, and 18 inches long on each side. 
These plates are joined by their edges, which are turned down- 
wards and consequently without the pan; and they are firmly 
united by a piece in the form of a smail cutter, which receives 
the edges, and is secured by a great number of screws. 

An evaporating house is composed of six pans, of this con- 
struction, disposed in two rows; but these pans have different 
uses, which require a particular arrangement. 

That in the middle of the back row is the smallest; and it 
has no particular fire place, but it is heated by the junction of 
the chimneys from the other fire places. The salt-water depo- 
sits its impurities in this, which is cailed the small pan. 

From the small pan the salt-water passes into the graduat-_ 
ing pan, which is lower than the first, and placed in the middle 
of the first row. The water is then kept ina state of constant 
ebullition, is concentrated in it to 20 degrees of the hydrome- 
ter, and deposits a part of its sulphat of lime. 

rom the graduating pan the salt-water passes into the pre- 
paring pans, which are lower than it, and placed at the extremi- 
ties of the back row. In these it is also kept constantly boiling, 
is completely concentrated, and deposits all its sulphat of lime. 
It is then passed into the crystallizing pans, and placed at the 
two extremities of the front row. “In these the water scarcely 
boils, and the salt crystallizes. 

Each pan, with the exception of the small pan, has a parti- 
cular fire place, the chimneys of which pass round the sides of 
the pan, and unite under the small pan, by which means there is 
little heat lost. 

These pans are placed twa and two in chambers of wood, 
the joints of which are well seamed, and by which they are com- 
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pletely surrounded., These chambers are low and their ceil- 
ings are perforated in the middle with holes terminating in a 
tube, by means of which, the aqueous vapor is disengaged 
with rapidity. The chambers for the preparing and crystallizing 
pans have their ceiling pyramidal, or in the form of a hopper 
reversed, while that for the small pan and the graduating pan is 
horizontal. | 
The saline waters are passed successively into these four 
| kinds of pans; and the workmen go into the chamber in the 
i midst of the vapor, te open the communications. This operas 
( tion is performed every six hours, and the water in each pan is 
restored to the level at which it stood six hours before. LEve- 
ry three hours the salt in the crystallizing pans is collected, and 
is brought with scoops to elevations on the front edge of the 
crystallizing pans, where it drains. It is afterwards carried into 
; drying rooms, which surround the outside of the chambers. 
These are spaces covered with iron plates, and warmed by heat 
tubes leading from the fire places. 

Once a week.they take away the sulphat of lime, throw out 
the mother waters, and break the shell, that is to say, the in- 
crustations of salt which adhere to the bottoms of the pans, 
Every three wecks, the work is entirely stopped, to repair the 
tf pans, an operation which is performed by the workmen them- 
H selves. . 

It has been found, that this method of evaporation affords a 
saving of more than one-third of the fuel. 

A still later improvement has been made in this process, at 
Dieuse: the small pan has been suppressed, and the drying 
rooms have been replaced by auxiliary pans, in which a coarse 
salt is made. | 
The heated drying rooms are useless, when the humidity ef 
the salt arises from the muriat of lime which it contains. 
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THE LIFE OF ANDREW MICHAUX, 


By J. P. F. Deleuze. 
( Continued from p. 95, Vol. II) 


In the following autumn, Michaux formed the plan to visit 
Spanish Florida. Having obtained the necessary passport from 
Don Lespedes, governor of that province, he proceeded to St. 
Augustine, where he arrived in the month of February 1788, 
with his son and a negro, who was very much attached to him. 
The governor, to whom he had introduced himself as a botanist 
who travelled for his instruction, permitted him only after a ve- 
ry long examination to penetrate into the interior of the coun- 
try; but some days after, having understood, that on the direc- 
tions of the letters sent to Michaux from Charlestown, he was 
designated as botanist to the king, he treated him with much 
regard and offered him an escort to accompany him. It may 
be easily conceived that this offer did not change any thing in 
the plan of our traveller. He remained at St. Augustine until 
thd 12th of March to visit the neighborhood and to take infor- 
mations on the interior of the country, which is even now abso- 
lutely uninhabited,* and having hired a guide from the island 
of Minorca, he proceeded to the mouth of Tomakew river; he 
purchased there one of the canoes which are made use of to na- 
vigate the rivers. ‘These canoes, made of a single trunk of the 
red cedar, [cupressus dicticha | scooped out in all its length, are 
22 feet long, but their width is scarcely of three feet, and their 
depth only of 2; it is impossible to be seated in them side by 
side, but only one person before another. Michaux, his son, 
his negro and their guide, were all four seated in this long ca- 
noe, and there remained in the middle much space to dispose 


* This is perhaps said too much, though the country is certainl» 
wretchedly peopled. The white population extends especially along the 
northern part of St. John river; the remainder of East Florida is prin. 
cipally inhabited by the Seminole Indians, a wretched tribe, who are 
represented ag being dirty and savage in the highest degree. 

: Baiter. 
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the plants, They rowed by turns and ascended in this manner 
the river, and penetrated into the swampy pools. Michaux had 
always his eyes attached on the banks; when he met with an in. 
teresting spot, he fastened the canoe, landed and carried fre- 
quently his botanical excursions to considerable distances. 

He was now under a Climate entirely different from the one 
which he had visited the preceding years; here the orange trees 
grew almost without any care, and the sugar cane even had 
been cultivated some years before. But the journey was not 
Jess tedious; in the pools there is often not water enough to 
permit the canoe to move afloat; it becomes then necessary to 
roll it over trunks of trees and to transport the luggage with 
which it had been charged. He subsisted only on fish and on 
the oranges which he found in the woods; these oranges are 
not sweet, nevertheless he did not experience any inconveni- 
ence fromtheiruse. He entered afterwards the river St. John, 
and reached in five days lake St. George, which receives | 
another smal! river, which he ascended likewise, not without 
being often obliged to roll the canoe. This river, which is ve- 
ry deep and contains an immense quantity of fish, presents a 
singular phenomenon; its waters have a detestable taste and the 
color of sulphur, and yet they are of such a limpidity, that one 
may perceive at the bottom the smallest branches of the trees 
which have been thrown into it. It takes its source ina swamp 
where several water spouts, from 15 to 18 inches high, are ob. 
served. He found on its banks a species of starry anise with 
yellow flowers, as well perfumed as that of Ching and which 
may be used for the same purposes. This journey lasted 
six weeks; he says in his notes, that he found it very agree- 
able and very commodious, because having no horses, he enter- 
tained no fear that his collections wouid be carried astray.— 
This trait proves how little he thought of fatigue. When he 
took his leave from the governor, he left under his care a box 
of seeds for the botanical garden of Madrid. He resolved up- 
on going to Savannah by the lakes, in spite of the danger of be- 
ing attacked by the savage Creeks, who were at that time in 
war with the Americans; from Savannah he went by sea to 
Charlestown. The plants of starry anise arrived in the most 
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perfect state, and this new species, which is much pfeferable to 
the one which is found near Pensacola, was soon spread in the 
neighborhood. Michaux thinks that this drug cultivated on a 
large scale in South Carolina, might be sold even in France at 
the low price of 18 cents per pound. 

On his return to his garden, he enriched it with a number 
of new plants, and sent at the same time considerable collections 
over to France. He had secured to himself correspondents in 
all the places which he had visited; he sent to the inhabitants 
the seeds and the garden vegetables of Europe in exchange for 
the plants of the country, which he had taken care to designate 
that they might be pulled out in proper time. . He traveiled 
commonly from the month of April to the month of October ; 
and during his absence, two gardeners and a negro whom he had 
instructed, cultivated his garden and collected carefully all the 
seeds. In winter he made less extensive excursions to fetch 
some young trees in those places where he had remarked them 
during the fine season. 

Though the temperature of the Bahama and Lucay islands 
is too different from that of Europe to permit jts productions to 
be naturalized among us, the desire of giving a complete Flora 
of North America, from the tropic to the bay of Hudson, engag- 
ed Michaux to visit them. He arrived at New Providence on 
the 26th February 1789, and was very well received by the gov- 
ernor of th@ colony, to whose care he committed seeds for Sir 
J. Banks. He collected in these islands 860 plants of trees or 
shrubs, and he engaged the governor to introduce there the 
culture of the vine and of the date-tree, which, considering the 
nature of the soil, ought to succeed in that country. He pro- 
mised to send to him young plants of the date tree, and it is 
easily conceived that he kept his word. ~ He sent likewise some 
to St. Augustine, where a female date-tree of 40 feet high ex- 
isted since a long time, but which being single could not give 
any fruit. 

On his return to Charlestown on the first of May 1789, Mi- 
chaux was informed of the events which agitated France; he 
found much difficulty to obtain the money necessary to bear his 
expenses, and fearing to be recalled soon, he hgstened to visit 
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the highest mountains of the Carolinas. He started the 30th 
May and went to Morgantown, a place situated at an hundred 
leagues from the coast; he took there a guide and penetrated 
into the woods. He was at several days march from any habi- 
tation, when this guide endeavoring to knock down a bear 
whom he had shot, was wounded by him and scarcely escaped 
with his life. Michaux observes on this subject, that it is ne- 
cessary to have two guides; a thousand accidents may easily 
make perish one of them, and it would be impossible for an Eu- 
ropean to find out his wayagain. It is impracticable to follow the 
bed of the torrents, interrupted by falls, edged with precipices 
and rocks undermined by the waters, and which, sinking under 
your feet, will easily carry you along in one common fall. If you 
ascend the top of a mountain, you perceive as far as your eye can 
reach nothing but similar mountains, and in the intervals exten- 
sive grounds covered with rhododendrum, kalmia and azalea, a- 
bove which, some large trees are towering from distance to dis- 
tance. These woods are frequently impenetrable; the savages 
alone can discover in them some paths, and an European cannot 
conceive by what means they direct themselves in these im- 
mense desarts. 

This journey, which Michaux undertook with his son, last- 
ed less than he had projected, because the savages being at war 
with the inhabitants of Virginia, an European risked to be mas- 
sacred; he returned consequently to New York, thence to Phi- 
ladelphia, and thence to Charlestown, where he arrived five 
months and a half after his departure. 

War having been declared between France and England, 
his correspondence with Europe was interrupted during two 
years. He employed this time to increase his nurseries, to 
naturalize in his garden several trees of Asia, of which he had 
procured seeds by means of the American sea-captains, who are 
in the habit of visiting China, finally, to spread among the in- 
habitants the culture of useful plants; having found in his tra- 
vels a large quantity of ginseng, [fanax guinguefolium. L.]| he 
taught them how and at what period they had to gather this pre- 
cious plant to render it fit for the Chinese market. Finally,-he 
communicated his observations to the society of agriculture 0 
Charlestown, which admitted him as one of its members: 
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In the meanwhile his resources were nearly exhausted, and 
he was afraid of being obliged to leave America. He had for 
a long time meditated a project infinitely useful to the ad- 
vancement of science; this was to determine which was the 
place of nativity of all the trees of North America, at which 
latitude they begin to grow, at which latitude they become 
Scarce, stinted and disappear entirely, finally, at which height 
they are found on the mountains, and in which soil they pros- 
per best. He considered as the native place of a tree the coun+ 
try where it is most multiplied, and where it acquires the great- 
est height and thickness; thus, he judged that the tulip-tree is 
originally from Kentucky, because it forms there extensive for- 
ests, and has there commonly from 7 to 8 feet of diameter, and 
120 feet of elevation, ina damp and clayey soil, which, however, 
is not inundated. In a higher or in a lower latitude or else in 
a soil of a different nature, these trees become more scarce and 
more diminutive. _ 

It was with a view to investigate in this manner the botani- 
cal topography of North America, that Michaux had visited the 
Floridas, but after leaving the tropic it was necessary to go so 
far as the bay of Hudson. He made use of his last resources 
to execute this plan: he had recourse to merchants who placed, 
an entire confidence in him, and received from them all the mo-« 
ney that he wanted, in return for which he gave them letters of 
exchange upon those with whom his patrimonial fortune was 
deposited at Paris. This journey was the longest and the most 
difficult that he had yet undertaken, but it was to be likewise 
the most useful. Having made at Charlestown all the neces- 
sary dispositions that his plantations might be carefully con- 
ducted during his absence, he started on the 18th April, 1799; 
he passed through New York, where he gave equally orders 
for the culture of his garden, and proceeded thence by land to 
Quebec, where he arrived on the 10th of June. 

At Quebec he took informations on the country in the vi- 
cinity of the bay of Hudson ; he provided for provisions and ar- 
ticles of exchange, and ascending the St. Lawrence river, he 
reached Tadoussac, a miserable village, situated at the mouth 
of the river Sagueney, at fifty miles from Quebec; this place 
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is a staple to which the savages resort ‘to. trade. with peltries ; 
he purchased there two canoes constructed of bark. 

- The savages make these canoes with. the bark of the birch: 
tree, called. by Ayton Betula papyrifera:. for this purpose they 
choose in spring the largest and the smoothest birch-trees; they 
make on the trunk regular incisions at the distance of four or 
five feet one from another, and a longitudinal incision on each 
side. The bark is taken off with great facility when the sap is 
ascending in the tree. The round timbers are made with very 
thin laths of white cedar [cujiressus thuyoides,| the plates of 
bark are united by sewing them together by means of an awl 
with the fibrous roots oi the white fir [adies alba] which have 
been made to boil in order to sirip them, and the joints are co- 
vered with the rosin which is derived from the balm-tree of Gi- 
lead | adies balsumea,| These canoes weigh nearly fifty pounds; 
they will carry four men with their baggage, and they are very 
durable. When the Indians are about to engage in distant 


hunting excursions, they are accompanied by their wives, who 


carry these canoes from one creek to another. 
Michaux had taken along with him three Indians and a mons 


grel, and he embarked on the Chicoutoumé, to ascend this riv- 


er so far as lake St. John. 

This river is very rapid, sometimes wide and sometimes 
narrow; enormous rocks obstruct its course; the country 
around being extremely hilly, and its bed is frequently inter- 
rupted by falls over precipices. In such places it becomes ne- 
cessary to carry the canoe and to walk, foliowing sometimes a 
circuitous road of several hundred yards. 

After six days of navigation, Michaux entered lake St. John; 
he made a botanical excursion on its banks, and cellected ma- 


ny plants; on this lake is the last station for the commerce of 


peliries in these northern regions. He ascended afterwards 
Mistassin river; he saw on it a fall of which any thing that he 
had heard, had been incapable of giving him an adequate idea. 
The river, divided into several branches, occupies a widih of 200 
toises ;* it precipitates itself from a mountain near ly 250 toises 


* The French toise has six feet. 
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high, formed like an amphitheatre, on the steps, of which’ 
grow trees which are perceived through the sheet of water 

forming a kind of vault above their top. Falling with’ a 

dreadful noise, its waters are divided into atoms, the vapors’ 
rising like a cloud, are moistening all the neighborhood; the 

waves repelled in their fall by the opposed banks form undula- 

tions, which, between two currents boiling and covered with 
scum, leave spaces, where the water is tranquil; the Indians 

glide their canoes into these sinuosities. Michaux could scarce- 

ly conceive their dexterity; for us, it is his temerity which is 

inconceivable ; we shudder when we see him penetrate between 

the two branches of a cascade, to gather some plants on the in- 

undated rocks and stop to contemplate this imposing scene.— 

On his ascending the river higher up, he fell in with a cabin 

where he was well received, and treated to boiled beaver’s meat 
and cranberry-jelly. It is in these remote regions that the 

beavers live in society: their dwellings, of an ingenious and 

solid architecture, render navigation very difficult ; it is often 

necessary to unload the canoe in order to haul it over the dams 
which these animals have constructed. As the natives are con- 

stantly pursuing them, they are found only in the most norther- 
ly and most deserted countries. 

After having passed many mountains, whose intervals are 
filled with stagnant waters, Michaux entered on the Sth of Au- 
gusta small creek which communicated with lake Mistassin.— 
It was then excessively cold; the snow fell abundantly; he ne- 
vertheless continued his journey and arrived the 4th of Sept. 
in lake Mistassin: having taken a survey of its banks, he des- 
cended a river which communicates with Hudson bay; he fol. 
lowed it during two days, and he was only at a small distance 
from that bay when the Indians thinking it dangerous to ad- 
yance further to the north in that season, were absolutely deter- 
mined to return; they assured him that if it should continue to 
snow, it would become utterly impossible to return. 

Michaux had taken a survey of the position of the various 
places, and determined which were the most elevated points 
and which was the water communication between the various 
takes and Hudson bay. He had marked with precision’ at 
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which latitude the diffcrent trees of the north cease to grow ; 
in these extensive solitudes he found only a sorry vegetation ; 
it consisted principally in black firs which bear fruit at four 
feet from the earth, of stunted pines, of birch-trees and of dwarf- 
ish service-trees, the creeping juniper, the black gooseberry, 
the linnza borealis, the ledum and some kinds of vaceinium; 
but no more any of the beautiful trees which grow in the vicin- 
ity of Quebec, were to be seen. : 

His return was very tedious; the creeks were swelled, the 
Indians descended them with an inconceivable rapidity, whilst 
they made the canoe glide dexterously between the rocks; but 
the marshy grounds over which it was necessary to carry the 
canoe, were an obstacle which could be surmounted only by dint 
of courage and patience. Into these marshes, entirely covered 
with sfhagnum palustre, and in which grow various species of 
ledum, of vaccinium, &c. you sink to the knees and you are 
constantly in the water. In this journey he had the chance to 
fall in with two parties of Indians, and it was for him a great 
pleasure to follow them in their hunting excursions. 

At last, Michaux arrived at Tadoussac on the first of Octo- 
ber; there he took leave from his companions, who had render- 
ed him all the services that he could expect from them, with 
much zeal and the most scrupulous fidelity. 

We have heard him frequently say, that when the savages 
of Canada are not engaged in war with the American settlers, 
one may be certain to find among them a favorable reception. 
They are however avoided, because travellers are expused to 
be robbed by them of their provisions. On meeting them when 
they have killed some game and are making their meal, one 
may sit down without saying a word, and partake of their re- 
past; but when they are hungry, they will take what you have, 
until their hunger be appeased, and they will leave you only 
what they cannot eat. As they are passing frequently several 
days without food, their meals are longer and much more copi- 
ous than those of the Europeans. Otherwise, the savages of 
Canada and those of the upper Mississippi, have a particular 
attachment for Frenchmen, and know how to distinguish them 
at the first glance. 
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‘rom Tadoussac, Michaux returned to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived on the 8th of December; he was absent from 
Charlestown since eight months; and he had spent three 
months and eighteen days to go from Quebec beyond lake Mis- 
- tassin, under the 52d degree of latitude, at 160 leagues from 
any habitation. 

A short while after his return, he presented to the philoso- 
phical society of Philadelphia, the plan of a journey whose ob- 
ject was to explorate the extensive countries situated to the west 
of the Mississippi, and to determine with precision the course 
and the nature of the mountains which intersect New Mexico. 
He expatiated on the advantages which the United States might 
derive from this expedition, and his plan was very well receiv- 
ed by Mr. Jefferson.* It was to be carried into execution; a 
subscription of 5000 dollars had been already raised, and every 
necessary arrangement was taken, when Mr. Genet, Minister 
of the French Republic, arrived at Philadelphia and claimed the 
services of Michaux. He was commissioned to negociate with 
an American general, who was settledin Kentucky. He was sent 
to that country with the title of civil and political agent.—. 
France being at that time engaged in hostilities with Spain, it 
was contemplated to take possession of Louisiana, and Michaux 
was sent tothe general who was to command the troops to con- 
cert with him the means of execution; he was likewise charg- 
ed to go to the banks of the Mississippi to treat with the Indi- 
ans, and to gain them over to the interests of France. 

This political commission agreed very little with the peace- 
able habits and inclinations of Michaux, but he could not refuse 
to his country the services which she claimed from him: he 
set out consequently on the 15th July 1793; he crossed the 
Allegheny mountains to Pittsburgh, and descended the Ohio 
so far as Louisville. Three months after, some business rela- 
tive to his mission, obliged him to return to Philadelphia. ‘To 


* Our readors will be aware that this was the first origin of the 
expedition undertaken some vears after under the command of Capts. 
Lewis and Clarke. Mr. Jefferson alludes to this circumstance in hie 


life of captain Lewis. See Western Gleaner, Vol. f. p. 
Edits. 
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travel by the shortest road it was necessary to enter Virginia, 
which is separated from Kentucky by extensive forests inhabit- 
ed only by some Indians who are in the habit of attacking travel- 
lers.* He traversed these deserts with a caravan of twelve 
persons; after five days of a forced march, the company separ- 
ated at Holston, and Michaux with his guides proceeded to 
Philadelphia in twenty-four days, notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the season and the difficulties of the road. He arrived 
there the 12th December, 1795, having completed a journey of 
800 leagues. 

He found, that in the meanwhile Genet had been replaced 
by Fauehet, and that the invasion of Leuisiana was no more 
thought of. He now resolved upon returning to Charlestown ; 
that he might reach his garden in the beginning of spring, as 
the proper time for sowing, he started the 9th February, 1796, 
and made the journey by land in thirty-six days, collecting in 
his way every remarkable production. 

On the 14th July next, he ayain set out to visit the interior 
of North Carolina and the highest mountains of the Allegheny ; 
he returned the 2d October, and employed himself from that 
moment in collecting the plants of autumn, in cultivating his 
garden, and in puttiig in order the collections which he had to 
send to France. 

The residence which he had made in Kentucky had been too 
short to permit him to collect its riches; he regretted likewise 
that he had been prevented from visiting the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and the country of the Illinois. A distance of 400 leagues 
was nothing for him; by pledging again his fortune, he found 
new resources, and this journey, which lasted nearly one year, 
procured him a large number of precious plants. We shall not 
insist upon the detail of the obstacles that he had to surmount, 
nor the adventures he met with among the Indians; we have 
given instances enough of his courage and of his zeal for his 


* It will be almost unnecessary to remark that this statement as 
severa) others of the same kind which we have passed unnoticed is re- 


Editor. 
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fayorite science; we shall remark only, that being well ac- 
quainted with the geography of the country, he went from time 
to time to the European setilements situated on the banks of 
rivers, and left there boxes filled with piants, which were to be 
sent to him, and whose carriage was to be paid at a considerable 
price, provided they were received at the time agreed upon. 
On his return to Charlestown, on the 11th April 1796, he 
found his garden in the most flourishing state, his nurseries 
were exceedingly beautiful; they were composed not only of 
the trees of the country, but likewise ofa large number of Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic trees, which he had undertaken to natural- 
ize in America, and several of which are already so, as for in- 
stance, the tallow tree* [croton sediferum, L.] the well scent- 
ed olive tree, [olea fragrans, L. | the silk tree [ mimosa julibri- 
zin, L..| the sterculia prlatanifolia,t L.| a grenade tree from 
Persia, &c. His plantation became every day more dear to 
him but he had exhausted his last resources, he had no other 
means to subsist, but either to become a pensioner to a foreign 
government, or to sell the trees that he had destined for his 
country; incapable, however, as he was of taking such a reso- 
lution, he determined to return to France. He left Charlestown 
the 13th August 1796; the passage was prosperous, but when 
they had arrived in sight of the coast of Holland, a violent storm 
rose on a sudden; the sails were torn, the masts broken, the 
ship was wrecked and sprung a leak on the rocks; sailors and 
passengers were equally exhausted with fatigue, and most of 
them would have perished, if the inhabitants of Egmont, a small 
village in the vicinity had not given them timely assistance. 
Michaux was clinging to a mast and he had lost his senses 
when he was carried to the village; he recovered his faculties 


* The tallow tree is a fine tree, and perfectly free from insects. 
Its berries are said to yield in China an oil from which eandles are 
made. They have not hitherto answered for that purpose in Carolina. 
Their leaves are green in mild winters ten or eleven months in the 
year.—— Editor. 7 


{ The propagation of this tree in South Carolina, is principally ow. 
ing to the zeal of General Pinkney and tg that ef his lady, whe is an 
enlightened lover ef betany.——Lditer. 
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only some hours after, when he found himself neat the fire with 
other clothes and surrounded by a number of people. His first 
thought in this moment was to enquire after his collections. 
He was apprised that the trunks which contained his baggage, 
being placed on the deck, had been carried off by the waves, 
but that the boxes deposited in the ship’s hold had been saved, 
ang he was consoled. Notwithstanding the bad state of his 
health, he was obliged to remain one month and a balf at Eg- 
mont, and to employ himself busily during day and night: his 
plants having been wet with sea water, it was necessary to soak 
them all in soft water, and to dry them one by one in new 
paper. 

On the 25th November, he proceeded to Amsterdam, 
where he was expected, and he was authorised to despatch his 
boxes without undergoing the ordinary examination at the 
custom houses. He left Amsterdam the 10th December and 
arrived a few days after at Paris where he hastened to see the 
professors of the National Museum. He was received in the 
most flattering manner by all men of science, by the members 
ef government and by the National Institute of which he was an 
associate; he enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing himself uited 
again with his family and with his friends, from whom he had 
been separated during ten years, but the most pz'nful sensations 
poisoned all his enjoyments; of more than 60,000 plants of trees 
which he had sent to France, there remained but a small num- 
ver, the fine nurseries of Rambouillet having been destroyed 
during the storms of the revolution; seeing, however, tranquilii- 
ty restored, and feeling himself sufficiently strong to recom. 
mence his labors, he consoled himself with the hope of repairs 
ing his losses. He employed himseif first, in putting in order 
the seeds collected during his last travels, and he divided them 
between the Museum, M. Cels, and M. le Monnier: he solicit- 


_ed the Institute to make a report on his collections, and Messrs. 


de Lacepéde, Dolomieu, Jussieu and Cels, were charged with 
this task; the two first with regard tu zoology and mineralogy, 


Me two others with regard to botany and agriculture. He pre- 


sented to the minister memoirs concerning the state in which 
ke left his nurseries in America, and he solicited the means to 
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‘ender himself still more useful than he had hitherto been. It 
was only after having settled these matters, that he bestowed 
his attention upon his private concerns. Since more than se- 
ven years his appointment had not been paid to him, but the 
war required at that time, such immense expenses, that he 
could not obtain more than slight and insufficient indemnities, 
and that the rulers of the moment, thought themselves under no 
obligation to fuifi} the engagements of the former governments 


(To be concluded in the next number. ) 
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WESTERN STATES. 
ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS. 


{The following is extracted from a manuscript written five years 
apo, which the author has placed in our hands, with permission to 
make such extracts as we should conceive acceptable to our readers. ] 


Editor. 
THE frontier of the favored Americans, which lately, like 
a wreath of vapor, invested the top of the Apalachian moun- 
_ tains, borne upon the eastern gale, is wafted far to the west, and 
where all was wild and waste, man has fixed his cheerful abode, 
under the enabling influence of liberty. The rapid growth of 
states and cities in this NEw WORLD, is as much the subject of 
wonder and admiration as their ruin in the old. 
This country was considered by the French, as a part of 
“ Louisiana,” and claimed by them as the discoverers of the 
American Nile. Ridiculous as such a ground of right must 
appear, in the eye of reason, it was opposed by the British gov- 
ernment, with one still more so. The English charters ex- 
tended to the Southern ocean! Strange absurdity of claiming 
exclusive right to a couniry, by drawing a line across a map, 
or from the circumstance of a straggler, leaving the print of 
his foot upon the soil. Passing besides of countries, which, _ 
' though thinly inhabited, were possessed by a people who resid- 
ed in their villages, cultivated the earth, and had a strong 
sense of territorial rights. The contest which eosued between 
Vou. IL, wv 
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the two powers just mentioned, was to determine which was 
the strongest invader. 

The French at an early period, after their settlements had 
been found to succeed in the Illinois, conceived the idea of 
connecting them with Canada, by a line of military posts along 
the Jakes, and down the Ohio from its source. When this ob- 
ject was perceived, a contest ensued, which terminated in the 
year 1760, and in its consequences at once deprived the French 
of all their possessions in this part of the world. The better 
part of this acquisition was not possessed by England long.— 
By the treaty of 1782, she lost it together with her most flour- 
ishing colonies. For a number of years, however, contrary to 
every fair and honorable sentiment, she retained possession and 
stirred up the ruthless savage to resist; the cause of wanton 
and cruel bloodshed. For what could it avail her, to excite the 
massacre of innocent women and children, when in the course 
of events the possession of the country by the Americans, 
could be but a short time retarded? What feeling could have 
instigated to hurry the miserable savage upon his own de- 
struction, by awakening a just and severe retribution? The rea- 
son is only to be found in the vain and illusive hope, that the 
American government from its nature could have no perma- 
nency, but from dissentions and intestine feuds, become so fee- 
ble as to disable them from taking possession of the country 
on the Ohio and Mississippi. Since the treaty of Grenville, 
much of the Indian lands have been obtained by purchases on 
the part of the United States, and are filling up in population 
with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of the world. 

An event as important to the United States as unexpected, 
placed in their hands that part of Louisiana which lies west of 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. It will now remain for time 
and experience to demonstrate whether a free government can 
be so organized as to derive permanency from its extent of 
territory, the cause attributed by writers, of weakness and in- 
stability. 

Having thus taken a rapid view of the western states and 
territories, I shall make some observations on the Allegheny 
meuntains, supposed to ferm the great separating boundary to 
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the east. Though forming an ideal separation, it is my sincere 
hope, that they may never divide any thing in reality but the 
waters of the Atlantic from those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

In a geological point of view, these mountains have been 
described by a number of writers, by none with more accuracy 
than Volney. Minute descriptions have been given of particu- 
Jar portions; they are known in the different states by peculiar 
names. Their peculiar character consists in the regularity of 
the ridges which compose them, generally running parallel 
with each other and clad with forests. No inaccessible preci- 
pices, glaciers or stupendous peaks clothed with perennial 
snows; they are not irregular assemblages of broken Alps.— 
The vallies between the ridges afford excellent land, and the 
ridges themselves even to their summits, admit of tillage— 
Mr. Evans has certainly erred in asserting, that not more than 
one-tenth of the mountain country is susceptible of cultivation. 
I do not hesitate to say, that if ever the same pains be taken 
here, as in Switzerland, it is not more than a tenth that will not 
yield to the plough: they weuld support ten times the actual 
population even in the present slovenly mode of agriculture.—~ 
Tt is true, the abrupt termination of the ridges present a bleak 
and cheerless front, but I have been on several ridges where 
one might forget that he was on a mountain; covered with 
timber of the low lands, sugar-tree, walnut, kc. The produce 
consists of rye, wheat, barley, oats, buck-wheat and maize.— 
The last is less raised than on either side; the others tolerable, 
the oats of a superior quality. It is not its agriculture that 
will become the object of greatest importance, it is calculated 
to become the grazing country of the Atlantic states. Sheep 
and cattle will constitute its greatest resource. The climate, 
its limpid streams, and rich pastures, and wild ranges upon 
the hills, will in time constitute its distinguishing character.— 
It is even now famous for its cheese and butter, and cattle, 
which have obtained the vogue in market, from Massachusetts 
to S. Carolina. 

In the whole extent of the mountains they are crossed by 
public roads, and good accommodations may be had by such 
travellers as are not too fastidious. The ridges are crossed in 
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defiles called “ Gaps,” though in most places it is very practi 
cable to make a sloping road up the side. Those roads, cons 
sidering their importance, have not been much improved, they 
almost remain in their natural state; yet wagons carrying a 
ton and an half weight pass in the worst season. But we must 
not expect every thing at once; the attention of the govern- 
ment is about to be turned towards them. Already a great na- 
tional road from Fort Cumberland on the Potomac to Browns- 
ville (Penn.) has been commenced, and is in no place to exceed 
five degrees of ascent. When we consider what the states 
have already executed since their independence, the most pre- 
judiced must award them the praise due to the energy of the 
republican character; and their friends have reason to hope 
that in time they will emulate the ancient Romans in the great- 
ness and utility of their public works. Such must be the case 
in every country, where the public revenues, instead of being 
Javished by a dissolute prince and debauched nobility, in the 
gratification of the most contemptible pleasures, or in murder- 
ous wars, are laid out on internal improvements for the bene- 
fit of a nation. 

The climate is more regular in these mountains than on 
either side ;, it is free from the sudden changes that render the 
rest of the United States, in this particular, so disagreeable.— 
Snow covers the ground during the whole winter, and when 
spring bursts forth, which is generally six weeks later than at 
their base, every thing assumes the gayest aspect, in so short a 
space of time, that it appears the effect of magic. The cool air 
in the summer renders them a delightful refuge from the sul- 
try heats on the Atlantic coast. Parties of pleasure during 
that season, are made to the different medicinal fountains, which 
they possess. In these regions health has fixed her abode; it 
is here that vizorous constitutions are formed. A cool, clear 
atmosphere, whose effects upon the ‘constitution are balsamic, 
These mountainecrs are already distinguished, for their ruddy 
complexion. It is here we see 


‘Rosy health with buxom hue.” 
‘The time will come, though distant, when the hardy sons of 
the mountains will preserve the sacred flame of liberty, when 
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it shall have expired in the breasts of the effeminate and volup- 
tuous inhabitants of the more desirable climates. The great 
extent of the mountains, nearly fifteen hundred miles in length, 
and one hundred in breadth, admit of a numerous population, 
which will render them able to hold the balance between the 
countries on either side. e 

I have frequently traversed them in different directions and 
at different seasons, and always with delight. The scenery no- 
ble, romantic, sublime, without any thing savage or terrific — 
The eye gazes with delight on the vast ridges that sweep away 
to the furthest boundary of vision, and seem at length to dissolve 
in azure. Bold and abrupt terminations, the vallies between 
chequered by cultivation, studded with red farm houses, smok- 
ing villages'‘and hamlets, a wizzard stream, domestic herds; 
_who but prefers such enchanting combinations to all the gaudy 
show of splendor and wealth! No stately chateau rises up to 
remind us, that the inhabitants of the lovely vale have a mas- 
ter. Possibly a petty tyrant may spring up and for a moment 
usurp a sway over the minds of his neighbors, but it will re- 
‘quire no “ Tell’? to break his authority. All they possess is 
their’s, depends upon themselves, the reward of their industry 
is sure, and they enjoy in abundance, what in the old world would 
be ranked amongst the luxuries of life, but are here consider- 
ed its necessaries. 


COUNTRY ROUND THE HEAD OF THE OHIO. 


FROM the mountains to the head of the Ohio, the country 
is hilly, but possesses a good soil, much of the same quality of 
that in the vallies between the mountains. It is in a high state 
of cultivation, and contains a number of handsome towns. The 
land wears the same aspect south of the Monongahela. It was 
_ from this country that, about twenty-five years ago, the medi- 
um of the rivers was first used to transport surplus produce 
to market. Since that time it has grown rich frem the sale of 
flour, whiskey and cider, on the lower part of the Mississippi. 
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In the market of New Orleans, these articles, when browght 
from this country, are known to have a preference. 

North of the Allegheny river to the lakes, there is a much 
greater diversity. After the flats on the river, the land is hil- 
ly and broken for several miles back, and there is a great pro- 
portion which promises little to the husbandman. Groves of 
sombre pine, and poor glades. Further in the interior, for thir- 
{ ty or forty miles, there are occasionally spots of such land; the 
glades, are more owing however to firing the woods than to the 
barrenness of the soil, but much the greater part is fertile and 
watered by numerous streamlets. The Connoquenessing mean- 
ders through one of the finest countries I ever beheld. A fine 
body of rich, level, and well watered land extends from this to 
the lakes, with this exception, that within about fifteen miles 
of it, the land is too wet, and covered with heavy beach, which 
renders it somewhat difficult to be prepared for tillage. All 
this extent is yet very thinly inhabited, though capable of sup- 
porting a population equal to many of the petty states of Eu- 
rope. This is owing to two causes, the difficulties in the land 
titles, and the tide of emigration having set in for the state of 
Ohio. To enter into an explanation of them, would infringe 
on the plan of these cursory sketches. 

The rivers Monongahela and Allegheny, would be consider- 
ed any where but in the valley of the Mississippi, of the first 
class. The first affords a good navigation upwards of two 
hundred miles, and one of its navigable branches, the Yough- 
iogheny, can be ascended in light boats to within forty miles of 
a navigable point of the Potomac. The Allegheny may be 
considered navigable at least four hundred miles, with but lit- 
tle interruption. ‘The Kiskeminites, an eastern branch, is de- 
scended with little difficulty, from within cighteen miles of a 
navigable point on the Juniata. Large boats ascend as far as 
Lé Boeuf on French creek, from whence there is an excellent 
turnpike to Erie on the lake. 

It has been the subject of some speculation, which of these 
routes will in future time form the principal channel of commer- 
cial intercourse, between the Atlantic cities and the head of the 
Ohio. The difficulty of improving the navigation of small riv- 
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efs, will render the communication between the Youghiogheny 
and the Potoniac, and that between the Kiskeminites and Juni- 
ata, hardly ever practicable. The common mode by wagons 
directly from the cities, would most likely be preferred. The 
turnpike from Fort Cumberland to Brownsville, deserves 4 
more serious attention. Notwithstanding the interruptions in 
the navigation of the Potomac, a boat of ten or fifteen tons as- 
cends with tolerable ease to Fort Cumberland, and freight will 
not exceed two dollars per hundred; on a turnpike, goods 
would be transported from thence to Pittsburgh, a distance of 
ninety miles, for two dollars more. This would probably be 
the highest rate ever paid, whereas the lowest at the present 
time, in the route now pursued, is five. Another advantage 
arises from the distance being so much shorter. But when 
the channel of trade, as of business of any kind, is once formed, 
it is no easy matter to be diverted from its course; it is there- 
fore probable, that notwithstanding the advantages that might 
arise from this mode, it will not be all at once adopted. Per- 
haps they may all be partially used. When the season will not 
admit of embarking goods at Brownsville, for some point be- 
low Pittsburgh, the merchandize will be carried to that place; 
or when impracticable there they will be transported to Wheel- 
ing, from whence boats can descend at any time. 

The route from New York has the disadvantage of being 
more than twice the distance of that from Baltimore or the Fed- 
eral city. It is true the portage would be comparatively incon- 
siderable, but the pfice of freight would not likely be less.— 
This city will certainly have great advantage in supplying coun 
tries farther west, by means of rivers which approximate the 
lakes; the Wabash, Illinois, &c. but this would not be felt 
with respect to the country round the head of the Ohio, so as 
to give a decided advantage. In time, this route may be prac- 
used also. 

The Ohio is not the only channel by which the surplus 
produce is borne to market. The return wagons are loaded 
with various articles; bees-wax, flour, &c. and hemp from Ken- 
tucky. In rendering the importation of goods from the east- 
qr cities more easy, the exportation of preduce from the back 
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countries will at the same time be facilitated. The two sections 
of the union will thus be bound together by a firmer tie of mu- 
tual interest. Should the eastern states turn their attention to 
manufactures, as the western increase in agriculture, this de- 
pendance will be found also to increase. The distance to the 
market of Orleans is so great, and that market will soon be so 
well supplied by countries lower down, who raise the same ar- 
ticles, that if the western parts of the states of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, could dispose of their produce to tolerable advantage 
across the mountains, the saving of distance would counterbal- 
ance the difference in price. In fact at this moment, the price 
of those articles on the lower part of the Mississippi, has fallen 
so much, that great profits, as was heretofore the case, are not, 
now to be expected. 

~ The country round the head of the Ohio affords many 
agreeable situations for foreigners of taste and fortune who 
would wish to settle in the United States, and lay out money 
on improvements. The state of society and cultivation is be- 
ginning to be such as to appreciate them. A German gentle-. 
man, Mr. Basse, and a society of Suabians, have exhibited on 
the Connoquenessing, twenty-eight miles from Pittsburgh, the 
effect which industry and taste will produce upon a country for 
which nature hasdone so much. He had fled from the storms 
that desolated Europe, to seek peace and security in America. 
Having traversed a great part of the United States, he at length 
fixed his choice on a lovely spot on the Connoquenessing, and 
purchased ten thousand acres from the heirs of Simon Gratz 
of Philadelphia, having previously disposed of his patrimony 
on the Rhine. The greater part is bottom land, on an average 
five miles wide, through which the beautiful stream just men- 
tioned meanders, and would be navigable but for the falls of 
Beaver, two miles from the Ohio. I visited the spot when. al- 
most a wilderness, but how changed when smiling under culti- 
yation. His mansion is charmingly situated on the brink of a 


‘. Jofty hill, but is on a high bank nearly fifty feet above the level of 


the river. The stream flows to this place, in a straight course 
apparently, for the distance of four or five miles, as if it wished 
to steal out of the valley in which it is confined, but meeting 
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with this frowning prison wall, it timidly retires, and serpenti- 
zes to seek again the middle of the vale. His finely cultivated 
grounds, are seen from his door, and the country for ten or 
twelve miles before him. The village established by himself 
is below, and that of the Suabians on the right a few miles off. 
He has already, though not six years since he commenced, 
built mills, planted the vine, possesses an elegant garden, has 
choice breeds of cattle, and some time ago disposed of Merino 
sheep to the amount of four thousand dollars. 

The society of Suabians, under their leader Rapp, establish- 
ed a village which they called Harmony. It is a singular re- 
public, and proves the perfect freedom with which in the Uni- 
ted States, €very man or society of men is permitted to pursue 
any particular course of life. The society of Harmony left 
their own country on account of the intolerance which they 
would unavoidably experience. They have a common stock, 
and enjoy the produce of their Jabor only as it is dealt out to 
them. Their leader governs them by the advice of spirits who 
condescend to talk with him in the hours of retirement,-a proof 
of great ignorance on the part of these poor creatures. The 
pleasure so natural to the heart of man, of enjoying exclusive 
property, will render it somewhat difficult for him to maintain 
his sway very long. But they have done by their united indus- 
try much more than they could have performed singly, and they 
appear content, which is perhaps as good as happiness. In the 
course of seven years the society of Harmony, cleared upwards 
of two thousand acres of land, erected several considerable 
public buildings, a handsome bridge, four or five mills of dif- 
ferent kinds; have successfully planted the vine, and are pos- 
sessed of fine herds of cattle. They consist of one hundred 
and forty families, and own about eight thousand acres of land. 
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_ VOYAGE FROM PITTSBURGH TO WHEELING. 





I terr Pittsburgh the seventh of April, 1810, and floated 
off into the stream of the Allegheny; it was in good order for 
descending; though not overflowing its banks, an impetuous 
flood rolled along its channel. The current between four and 
five miles an hour. The sky was “ unclouded blue,” winter 
had passed away, yet there was no sign of vegetation. I gazed 
with an aching heart on the town as it receded from us, for it 
was the place of my nativity; the scene of my childish years; 
every strect, every hill, every knoll, every tree, endeared to me 
alike by the recollection of pleasing or painful incident. Perhaps 
Tnow saw it for the last time. 

Once before, when eight years of age, I had descended the 
Ohio. I thought of visiting spots where I had seen happiness 
or had encountered hardships; I thought of comparing my re- 
collection of the wilderness; with the improvements I was in- 
formed had been made on the banks of the Ohio; I thought to 
enrich my mind by a store of new incidents and remarks.— 
These reflections in some degree reconciled me to leaving my 
native town, but I could not but feel a bitter pang when I thought 
of the friends I had left. 

We yvlided on swiftly, amusing ourselves with remarks on 
the scenery. Cultivated spots appearing in some places, com- 
fortable cottages might be seen and farms pleasantly situated ; 
in others, hills encroaching on the very margin of the river, 
faced with romantic precipices, or clothed in forests as old as 
the world itself. I was entertained with the remarks of a 
young Irish gentleman who had landed in the United States 
about six weeks before, and to whom this was all new. In the 
afternoon we passed Legionville right side; a high bank where 
gen. Wayne was encamped in 1792. It had been the first 
place at which I stopped on my first voyage down the river. I 
feit here those emotions that Ossian describes, as “ pleasing 
a thousand recollections rush te 


}:”? 


and mournful to the soul; 


the mind at once, but are of so aerial and delicate a texture as 
to illude the grasp. 
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In the evening we arrived at Beaver and encamped. This 
town is situated upon a high bluff or bank, formerly the site of 
Fort M‘Intosh, built in 1774, The ground commands the Ohio 
for a considerable distance as well as the entrance of Beaver 
river. It is a county town, has a few stores and taverns, and 
fifty or sixty houses scattered over an extensive plain. This 
place ought to be a considerable village. There is much good 
land in the country around it, some excellent mills and numer- 
ous mill seats. The Beaver is navigable one hundred and fif- 
ty miles above the falls, which are three from its mouth, and 
render a portage necessary of two miles. It has on its bor- 
ders excellent land, several villages are rising on its banks and 
on its tributary streams, Shenango, Connoquenessing, &c.— 
The river rises near the lakes. A great drawback is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining water by wells at the present site of the 
town, it is therefore brought at considerable expense by con- 
duits about one mile from town. At the junction of the rivers 
there is a large flat; houses have been built here and it is pro- 
bable this will become the more considerable place. 

We continued our voyage at daylight next morning, and 
in the evening reached Wheeling. The whole distance from 
Pittsburgh to this place, appeared gloomy, high abrupt hills, 
which in most places will not permit cultivation to approach 
the margin of the river. Some of these spots have a romantic 
wildness that would have pleased the genius of a Radcliff. It 
is certainly the most lonesome and solitary part of the whole 
river; it is also the most crooked, rapid, and dangerous of na- 
vigation. There are, however, a number of beautiful islands, 
susceptible of the highest improvements. 

We passed several little villages, of which Georgetown is 
the last in Pennsylvania, and Charlestown the first in Virginia. 
The last pleasantly situated, but does not appear flourishing, 
owing perhaps, to the vicinity of Steubenville on the other side 
of the river, (staic of Ohio) which enjoys more advantages and 
has a better settlement in its neighborhood. This town is the 
seat of justice for Jefferson county, was laid out in 1798, and 
contains upwards of one hundred houses. A Bank is esta- 
blished here, with a capital, it is said, of one hundred thousand 
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dollars. There is a pleasant society here, as is in fact the case, 
in all the towns of this size in the western country. The town 
looks new and neat, and contains a number of handsome build- 
ings. 

Wheeling was commenced nearly thirty years ago; its 
growth has not been rapid, but is has been prosperous. The 
situation is badly chosen, hemmed in by hills on all sides it ad- 
mits but one street along the river. There is much better 
ground at the entrance of Wheeling creek at the lower end of 
the town. It contains 115 dwellings, of brick, stone and wood. 
The adjacent country which is hilly and broken, abounds with 
coal, and is well cultivated. There are some manufactures.— 
Produce is brought to this place, from a considerable distance 
in the country, to be embarked for New Orleans; and mer- 
chandise for the western states is brought here to be sent down 
the river, the navigation being generally safer in the summer 
and fall, than from Pittsburgh. From this circumstance some 
entertain an opinion that Wheeling will in time rival that town: 
the national road from Brownsville will probably strike the 
Ohio at this point. It has doubtless some advantages over 
Pittsburgh, and will most probably grow to a considerable size, 
but the start which the former has taken, will of itself, cnable 
it to maintain its superiority over every disadvantaye. 


FROM WHEELING TO MARIETTA.—BLANNERHASSET’S 
ISLAND. 


SAT off in the evening from Wheeling with a continuance 
of delightful weather. Our company now consisted of five 
persons. The owner of the boat, who is generally dignified 
with the name of captain; he was possessed of many good and 
agreeable qualities, he has since gone to the shades invisible, 
and let peace be with him. Our young Irishman was a tru- 
ly estimable character; a quaker, and united the mildness and 
forbearance of that people, with all the warmth and generous 
frankness of bis countrymen. Of the other two, one was the 
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gon of arespectable farmer near Brownsville, who was now 
yenturing abroad for the first time, and his companion also the 
son of a farmer, but had made several voyages down the river. 

The banks of the Ohio now began to wear a different ap- 
pearance. Always a fine bottom either on the one side or on 
the other, and sometimes on both. Every where cultivated 
spots and neat dwellings; and the banks made cheerful by the 
sound of the human voice, and the appearance of domestic ani- 
mals. Peace and civilization have taken the place of savages 
and war. The broad majestic Ohio chiefly occupied our atten- 
tion; it was at this season it had received the appellation, da dedle 
riviere. 

After all, may it not be more agreeable to the Divinity to 
see the land inhabited by intelligent beings, smiling under cul- 
tivation, and all the arts that adorn and gladden life, than lying 
waste and unappropriated even by the rude men who wander 
over its surface? The philanthropist who now grieves to see 
the poor Indian driven from his favorite haunts, would grieve 
no less to see these delightful regions still a sombre wilderness, 
while so many thousands of the human race, so much pinched 
elsewhere, might here find happiness and ease. Who laments 
that the wild, and the ferocious beasts of the forest have given 


way to domesticated herds?) And why should we regret that’ 


the child of civilization has taken the place of the child of na- 
ture? 

On leaving Pittsburgh there was no sign of vegetation; in 
two days a great change appeared. The buds of the trees 
were swelled, and the woods shewed every mark of being about 
to regain their lost honors. 

Floated all night, the moon shining with uncommon bright- 
ness. One took his stand at the steering oar, and another at 
the bow, to give warning of danger. One amused us with the 
flute, the beauty and stillness of the evening, and the echo from 
the hills on one side of the river, heightened the enchantment. 

At daylight we were in the Long Reach. This isa beautiful 
part of the river; the view uninterrupted for eighteen miles. 
The land fine on each side, and well cultivated. At a place 
where we put to shore for fire, there were a dozen children in 
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a poor cabin. The great number of children in all the families 
on this river, and all in fine health, is a matter of astonishment 
to strangers. 

A light fog which rose at daylight having dispersed, we 
were enabled to have a better view of the scenery, and were all 
struck with the progress of vegetation. The grass was green 
on the river banks, and on the islands. Every mile these ap- 
pearances increased. We were meeting the forerunners of 
spring, who preceded her course in ascending the river. 

At twelve we came in sight of Marietta, one of the hand- 
somest towns on the river, and much superior to any we had seen 
since leaving Pittsburgh. The houses are built in an excellent 
taste, and have a fine appearance from the river. 

This is the oldest settlement on the N. W. bank of the Ohio; 
it was commenced in 1787. The town is onahigh bank at the 
junction of the beautiful river Muskingum, with the Ohio, 
contains about fourteen hundred inhabitants, chiefly from New 
England. It is a place from whence merchandise is distribut- 
ed to the interior; has some manufactures, and ship building 
has been carried on, perhaps, with more spirit, and to a great- 
er extent than the profits arising from it would justify. Ex- 
perience begins to prove that this business cannot be carried 
on to any great advantage above the Falls of the Ohio. 

Marietta is justly considered one of the most flourishing 
places on the river. The country in its neighborhood is one of 
the best settled in the state. Onthe opposite side of the Mus- 
kingum Fort Harmar once stood, but the peaceful ploughshare 

has passed over its ruins. I saw this town in 1796, at that 
time it contained but a few log and frame houses. On the side 
of the Fort, there are now about thirty neat frame, stone and 
brick buildings, more like the retreats of private gentlemen, 
than as a situation of business. Several surrounded with hand- 
soine gravelled walks, with Lombardy poplars and other trees 
planted at intervals. 

Muskingum is one of the most beautiful rivers of the Ohio. 
It is 250 yards wide at its entrance, has a fine gravelly bed, and 
clear limpid waters. It is navigable one hundred and fifty 
miles towards the lakes; affording fine situations for villages 
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and farms. It interlocks with Cayahoga and Huron of lake 
Erie; there is a portage of a few miles, but the streams are 
here too small to admit of navigation excepting in canoes.— 
Zanesville, at present the capital of the state, and a flourishing 
town, is situated fifty miles up the Muskingum. 

There are in the neighborhood of this town, some of the 
most remarkable of those vestiges of antiquity found in the 
western country, and which have excited so much speculation. 
Mr. Harris has published a minute description of these, with 
tolerable drawings. I have taken pains to inform myself re- 
specting them, and intend that they shall constitute the subject 
of a separate sketch. 

Bid adieu to Marietta in the afternoon, and rowed hard that 
we might pass the much famed island of Blannerhasset, before 
it should be dark. After passing many fine farms, and some 
seats improved with taste on the Ohio side, we came in sight 
of the island. It was just in the dusk of the evening. The 
blue mist was upon the land, and upon the waters, casting a de- 
lightful softness over the scenery. It was like contemplating a 
mellow landscape painting. The pebbly beach, the bold current 
on either side of the island, the large elegant white house, 
standing upon an elevated point, the trees, planted for fruit or 
ornament, half conceiling it, the tasteful shrubbery, the smooth 
lawn, the massy stone pilasters at the gate, all combine to de- 
ceive the imagination, and cause‘one for a moment to believe 
that he, is floating down the Rhine or the Danube, where spots 
like these might be the favorite residence of taste and elegance. 
Fancy seemed to catch a glimpse of what the now lovely bor- 
ders of the Ohio might be a century hence. 

The island is, perhaps, more indebted to these improve- 
ments for its pre-eminence, than from nature, for there are a 
number on the Ohio much handsomer. Upwards of fifty thou- 
sand dollars were expended on these embellishments. It is at 
the present time fast returning to its primitive state. The im- 
provements were not such as to increase the value of the spot, 
excepting to one of the same turn of mind with Blannerhasset, 
so as to keep pace with the amount laid out on them. In this 
country no improvements greatly increase the yalue of proper- 
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ty, however elegant or tasteful, unless combined with useful- 
ness and intrinsic value. In passing this island I recalled to 
my recollection, the brilliant passage in the speech of the elo- 
quent Wirt, in the case of Burr. Perhaps that is after all the 
greatest cause of its celebrity. 


FROM MARIETTA TO GALLIOPOLIS. 


NEXT morning we were below Le Tart’s falls. Several 
villages and some rivers had been passed in the night. The 
Great Hockhocking, (a name not well adapted to poetry,) is na- 
vigabie upwards of one hundred miles, the land upon its bor- 
ders rich, but somewhat low, and considered less healthy than 
the other parts of the state of Ohio. The town of New Lan- 
caster, situated on this river, is flourishing, and settlements in 
the neighborhood forming with much rapidity. 

It being Sunday, we were gratified with the sight of people 
dressed out in their holliday clothes, sometimes walking about 
or sitting in groups under a spreading tree. There was a 
plain contrast between the different sides of the river, arising 
from slavery being forbid on one, and tolerated on the other.— 
There is nothing more true than that it takes many cottages to: 
make a palace. On the Virginia side there were some good 
houses at remote distances from each other, but accompanied 
by the negro quarters. On the other side neat cottages and 
comfortable cabins were to be seen at every little remove along 
the river, with numbers of happy children of freedom, collect- 
ed to amuse themselves. A country can never be well culti- 
vated by the hand ofaslave. Nothing more clearly proves 
this, than by comparing the two borders of the Ohio river.— 
We several times stopped at the dwellings of the Virginia plan- 
ters, in order to procure some necessary supplies, but were 
compelled to retire in disappointment; on the other side we 
scarcely ever went amiss, the poorest could spare from their 
abundant store whatever we stood in need of. All have cattle, 
hogs, horses, sheep, poultry, and more ground than they can 
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well cultivate. What a contrast with the miserable peasantry of 
England, where the learned and philanthropic Matthews, ques 
tions the good policy of allowing to poor families the benefit of 
a cow! 

In the afternoon we-passed Point Pleasant, a village beauti- 
fully situated at the junction of the Kenhawa and Onio. The 
land in the rear is said to be fine, but not under cultivation ; 
principally owing to the lands remaining in the hands of large 
proprietors, who hold them up in expectation of their increase 
in value. Salt-works are established a few miles up the Kenha- 
wa, and are said to be the most productive in the Western Coun- 
try. Lead mines have been worked for many years near its head. 
The Kenhawa is a large river; in ascending the Ohio, it might 
almost be mistaken for the principal stream, but its navigation 
is much impeded by falls and rapids. Its sources are in North 
Carolina and Virginia. At this place a famous battle was fought 
in the year 1775, between the Virginia militia under general 
Lewis, and a very considerable body of Indians, who were de- 
feated with great loss. I can well remember two persons whom 
I saw at this place in the year 1795, col. Lewis, a manly, hospi- 
table, generous man, and a venerable, cheerful, though blind old 
man, with a long beard as white as snow, of the name of Van 
Biber ; they have both bid adieu to this “ tabernacle of earth.” 

Four miles further we reached Galliopolis, well known in 
the history of this country. This place has a pleasant appear- 
ance on approaching it; the village is built on a high bank, in 
an extensive plain. It is a county town, containing fifty or six- 
ty houses, and is much more flourishing than when possessed by 
the French—but a few families of them now remain. I ap- 
proached the place with some emotion ; I had spent here one 
year of my life, at a period when all is new, and every object 
makes a lasting impression. I ascended the bank, and went a- 
bout, endeavoring to trace what memory still forcibly preserved. 
But, how every thing is changed! the wild woods in which } 
loved to roam, and the hazel thicket where | was wont to set 
snares for rabbits, converted into cornfields and gardens.— 
Where there was formerly a large pond, there is nuw a hand- 
some green in front of the brick courthouse. I pursued my walls 
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through a spacious street, with fine dwellings on each side, re- 
moved from each other in the viliage style, with gardens and 
peech trees now in bloom. This is not the Galliopolis I re- 
membered, but a new town inhabited by enterprising Ameri- 
cans. However pleasing it may be to observe the progress of 
improvements, | own | could aiimost have wished that Galliop- 
olis had undergone no change. I sought for the dwelling in 
which I| had lived, and at length found what remained of it; a 
few rounds of loys were yct standing, the roof was gone, and 
no vestige remained of kitchen, stable, or garden.—I afterwards 
traced the ruins of two rows ef barracks, which had constituted 
the principal dwellings of the French settlers. In this piace 
also was fitted up in a tolerable style a long room, in which the 
gay people often assembled to enjoy the dance. Mavy of these 
dances have I seen—how glad, how joyful every one appeared 
—yet at their homes, I knew from sad experience, that they 
suffered the most complicated miseries.—Alas! when will 
there be scen again upon this spot, so much sprightliness, and 
mirth, so much wretchedness and suffering. Here reader, take 
a sketch of the history of these people for they are worthy of 
being remembered. 

- During the French revolution some and jobbers went from 
America to France to sell lands on the Ohio, or perchance in 
the moon. Descriptions, wrought up in the most glowing co- 
lors, were circulated through the principal cities of France. 
How beauteously smiled the landscape on the canvass, the love- 
ly, rural, romantic scenery of La dedle riviere. 


Hic prata, hic gelida fontes. 


Is it any wonder these simple citizens were deceived ?— 
when told of beautiful plains, limpid streams, delightful groves 
filled with wild game, wild fruits of a delicious flavor, they 
bethought them of the Seine, the Rhone, the artificial forests 
stocked with game for the pleasure of the great. Tobealand- | 
holder, and to possess each one a chateau, appeared to signify 
the same thing. The Jand offered for sale was soon bought up 
for the rifling sum ofa French crown per acre,-and the pur- 
chasers soon alter embarked for America. On their arrival, 
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many of the more intelligent discovered their error, and set- 
tled down in the seaport towns, glad of having escaped the tur- 
bulent scenes of the revolution. The remainder, about eight 
hundred souls, stili cherishing their dreams of Elysian felicity, 
set off in search of the promised meadows, groves, gushing 
fountains and majestic rivers, and at length reached this spot, 
then a deep wilderness. The visions of fancy soon fied, but it 
was now necessary to persist. These people, chiefly artisans 
from Paris or Lyons, were illy qualified to sit down in the 
woods and begin their settlement.—Instead of wood choppers, 
grubbers, coarse carpenters, wagon makers, blacksmiths, and 
basket makers, they had wig makers, coach makers, clock ma- 
kers, and engravers to the king and queen, and to the duke of 
Orleans. How were these people to fall great trees, to roll log 
heaps, hew timber, dig up stumps, maul rails, or remove stool 
grubs? It is true, some made an easy transition, from their for- 
mer occupations, to employments better suited to the state of 
the colony; the confectioner or pastry cook, became a baker ; 
and the chemist, soap boiler, maker of candles, and retailer of 
drams. The carver and gilder, who had contributed to the or- 
nament of palaces, betook himself to making wooden shoes or 
sabbots. Yet did they contrive to overcome the first difficul- 
ties, they were comfortably lodged, began to dance, had gardens 
and a good deal of cleared ground—but here their money gave 
out, they were unable to purchase from the boats those things 
of which they stood in need—next were they visited by fevers— 
an Indian war then threatened them with destruction—and to 
complete their distress, the right owner of the land on which 
they had settled came to claim his property. The settlement 
was now abandoned by many, and the situation of the remainder 
became truly distressing. Some relicf was extended to them 
at length by congress, to which body their situation was made 


known. Twenty thousand acres of land were cranted to them 
at the mouth of the Sciota; whither a few families repaired ; 
while the others, with the exception of one or two, sought an 
asylum in the American village. 

When about to set off, I inquired for a baker’s shop, and 
was shewn the sign of French John, close by. John was sitting 
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at the door with some of hisneighbors. I soon discovered John 
to be an old acquaintance; he had been a “ hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” to the village, but was now, according to the 
common saying, in better bread. He remembered me—nay, 
more, he jumped and capered tor joy—entrez monsieur enirez ! 
I followed him into his cabin; voila me Jemme, said John—J 
cast my eyes to one corner of the room, and beheld an object 
which made me shudder; an unhappy female whose pitiable 
situation was to mic, when a boy, an object of terror. She was 
half raised on a wretched pallet—for fifteen years her limbs, 
shrivelled with palsy, had refused their ofice—sight appear- 
ed almost the only sense preserved in the general wreck, for 
she was also deaf. Lier mind, (but this might be decmed for- 
tunate) was almost as much in ruin as her wretched frame.— 
From the waste upwards, she appeared extremely robust, 
which seemed strange and unnatural. Her thick hair, “ dark 
as the raven’s wing,” hung about her shoulders loose and un- 
heeded—lher deep sunken cye, and black as the sloe, was indeed 
frightful, for it seemed to flare like that of the lynx or tiger.— 
Yet the physiognomist could easily trace in this object, at pres- 
ent altogether horrible, the remains of beauty—nor would he 
have been disappointed. 1 had often heard her story related in 
the village, after she became an object of charity. She had 
been a courtezan, celebrated for her beauty even in Paris, she 
come to America with a young officer, by whom she was aban- 
doned, and being amongst strangers, she accompanied the set- 
tlers of Galliopolis, where, from sufferings, fatigue and sickness, 
she had been reduced to her present deplorable state. I could 
not refrain from asking John, what inducement he had for es- 
pousing her i—ahi! monsieur, la frauvre femme, frersonne 
navoit.soin d'elle—c'etott une charite’, monsicur ; “peor creature, 
there was no one to take care of her, it was acharity, sir.” Yes, 
Charity, thou coverest a multitude of sins, thought I, and re- 
solved should ever this poor fellow’s name occur aguin in the 
course of my travels, to call him always charitable John. I 
bought a few loaves of bread from John and then took my leave. 
It may be well to mention in this place, for the information of 
others, that I had not been long on board, when I found my 
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bread to be sour, bitter, mouldy, and not fit to be eaten, it was 
therefore “ cast upon the waters,” though not in the scriptural 
hope of seing it after many days. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE subject of this imperfect sketch, was worthy to be 
remembered, as well on account of his usefulness as a citizen, 
as for his private worth. Amongst the infinite variety in human 
character, how small is the number of those who may be emphat- 
ically called useful ! some are scized with a passion for renown, 
and they care not how the end be attained ; some are absorbed in 
selfish speculations, and others devoted to pursuits which at best 
only minister to the vanity, luxury or vice, of their fellow crea- 
tures. In the long catalogue, how rarely do we meet with those 
individuals, who humbly content themselves with ameliorating 
the situation of society, by a thousand little improvements on the 
économy of life, by examples of sobriety and industry, by open- 
ing new roads to enterprise, by the inculcatieon of maxims which 
tend to the well being of society, and in a thousand minute de- 
tails which draw no loud applause, but whose beneficial effects 
continue to be felt long after they have ceased to exist—Such 
was Franklin, independent of his fine philosophical mind, of 
Rumford, and such, to the extent of the theatre upon which he 
acted, and the opportunities of education which he possessed, 
was Zadok Cramer. He will long be remembered in this town, 
for his activity in business, his enterprising spirit, and his use- 
fulness as a citizen. 

Mr. Cramer was born in New Jersey, but came to the west- 
érn country at a very early age. He served an apprenticeship to 
the Printing and Book-binding business in the town of Wash- 
ington, and was remarked, while a lad, for the correctness and 
propriety of his deportment. After the expiration of his term 
he came to Pittsburgh, and for some time carried on the book- 
binding business ; a book store about this time had been set up 
by Mr. John Gilkison, the first attempt of the kind in the western 
country ; Gilkison shortly after dying, the establishment, which 
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then devolved upon judge Brackenridge, was, in the year 1800, 
soid by him to Cramer, on the most favorable terms. The esta- 
blishment, which had became somewhat disordered, was soon pla- 
ced by Cramer on the best footing, and in a short time was con- 
siderably enlarged. By degrees, as he became disincumbered, 
he set up a Press, and attempted the printing of books, on asure 
though small scale, for he acts unwisely who thinks to open at 
once a new channel to industry, broad and deep, it must be by 
gradual attrition as the solid rock is wornthrough. School 
books of every kind, from the Primer and Catechism up, were 
before this time, brought over the mountains—In a few years 
this was no more the case—Spelling books, grammars, English 
Readers, arithmetics, and a variety of others adapted to schools, 
issued from his press, and by his indefatigable perseverance, 
were circulated through the country. Cramer had observed the 
want of some portable volume of directions for those who navi- 
gate the western waters, he set himself to work, and with in- 
credible labor and pains compiled the “ Navigator,” of which 
many editions have been published, and which is said by Dr. 
Mitchell of New York, to be one of the most useful things of 
the kind with which he is acquainted. This work is too well 
known to need any thing particularly said respecting it; it will 
long continue to render his memory dear to the western navi- 
gator. About the same time, with the assistance of the Rey. 
John Taylor, he commenced the Pittsburgh Almanac, which, 
through his endeavors to render useful, has become the most 
popular in the western country ; instead of vapid tales and insip- 
id anecdotes, it contains interesting and useful notices of the 
improvements in agriculture, manufactures and trade, moral 
maxims, and a variety of useful knowledge. From his success 
in these first experiments, he was induced about the year 1805, 
to attempt something greater, and undertook to publish Brown’s 
Dictionary of the Bible; a bold attempt when we consider the 
state of the typographic art in this part of the world at that pe- 
riod. The work was successfully completed, and afforded him 
a handsome profit; this may be considered the zra of book- 
printing in the western country. Under the direction of thie 
industrious man, almost any establishment would flourish; and 
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his soon became the most considerable of the kind, on this side 
of the mountains. A surprising number of useful works have 
issued from this press, and the book establishment supplies the 
retailers in many of the principal western towns. The period 
of Mr. Cramer’s usefulness was unfortunately not long ; a frame 
rather delicate, and too close attention to business, gradually im- 
paired his health ; a pulmonary complaint was the consequence, 
and for the last four or five years, his time was chiefly spent in 
travelling. In 1811 he descended the Mississippi, to Natchez 
and New Orleans; and found much relief, but from anxiety to 
see his family, and to enter on business again, he took passage 
at New Orleans, and came round to one of the northern ports, 
before hisehealth had been properly established. But he soon 
found it necessary, after being but a short time with his family 
and triends, once more to seek a miider climate, and he re-de- 
scended the river in three months after his return home. At 
first he was benefitted by the change; but his system had re- 
ceived too severe a shock to be restored, although his life might 
be prolonged. Last summer he passed over from Orleans to 
Pensacola, where, on the Ist of August, his lamp of life ceased 
to burn. He had fora long time been conscious of his approach- 
ing dissolution, but preserved his cheerfulness to the last: even 
his severe disease could not sour a temper so mild and pleasant; 
nothing fretful, peevish or ill-natured—The author of this often 
saw him an agreeable sprightly companion, amiable, charitable, 
«ood-humored, and to the last revolving in his mind some use- 
ful project, which he could not expect to see executed —His 


manners were plain, as his dress, which was that of the — 


“ Friends,” in which society he had been educated, and whose 
habits of life he yet admired, though not conforming in all par- 
ticulars to their religious discipline. He had not reached his 
fortieth year when he died, but he has paid a debt of usefulness 
to the society of which he was a member, which might be 
due from a much longer life—Cramer will be long remember- 
ed by his friends, and his works will procure his memory, the 
esteem of many who had not the satisfaction of knowing him 
personally. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





FROM THE REPORT OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, ON THE SUB- 
JECT OF MANUFACTURES. 


IF the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce, 
were the prevailing system of nations, the arguments which dis- 
suade a country, in the predicament of the United States, from 
the zealous pursuit of manufactures, weuld doubtless have great 
force. It will not be affirmed, that they might be permitted, 
with few exceptions, to serve as a rule of national conduct. In 
such a state of things, each country would have the full benefit 
of its peculiar advantages. If one nation were in a condition to 
supply manufactured articles on better terms than another, that 
other might find an abundant indemnification, in a superior ca- 
pacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And a free exchange, 

_ mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to 
supply, on the best terms, might be carried on between them, 
supporting in full vigor the industry of each. And though the 

a circumstances which have been mentioned, and others which 

2 will be unfolded hereafter, render it probable, that nations mere- 

of : ly agricultural, would not enjoy the same degree of opulence, in 

a |, proportion to their numbers, as those who united manufactures 

ae with agriculture ; yet the progressive improvement of the lands 

4 i of the former, might in the end, atone for an inferior degree of 

| opulence in the meantime; and in a case in which opposite con- 
siderations are pretty equally balanced, the option ought perhaps 
always to be in favor of leaving industry to its own course. 

But the system which has been mentioned is far from charac- 
terising the general policy of nations. The prevalent one has 
been regulated by an opposite spirit. The consequence of it is, 
yl that the United States, are, to a certain extent, in the situation 
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of their owh commodities, nor is this case in reference to a sin 
gle tereign nation only. The reguiations of several countries, 
with which we have the most extensive Intercourse, throw se- 
rious obstructions in the way of the principal staples of the Unie 
ted States. 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the spirit of complaint. 
It is for the nations, whose regulations are alluded to, to judge 
ior themselves whether by aiming at too much, they do not lose 
more than they guin. {It is for the United States to consider by 
what means they can render themseives less dependant on the 
combinations, right or wrong, ot foreign policy. 


| Tux conjectures of Mr. Harris, in his tour to the weste 
ward, respecting the remains of antiquity which are found in 
that country, are very interesting. It is with extreme regret 
we learn the death of another gentleman, who for a few years 
past had turned his attention particularly to the subject, had 
collected many interesting facts, and had made a number of 
drawings of the differentremains. In the decease of Dr. Camp- 
bell, literature and society in general, has suffered a severe 
Joss. We extract the following from Harris’s tour.] | 


I xnow that some have conjectured that these works were 
only sacred enclosures; and that the elevated squares were the 
area of temples, or places of sacrifice: and it must be confess- 
ed that they bear considerable resemblance to those described 
by Clavigero, to which ancient accounts in Mexico have attri- 
buted that appropriation. 

Ona subject where all is conjecture, it is impossible to form 
a decided opinion. That opinion must have the preference 
which has the most probability in its favor. Allowing these 
works to have been erected by émigrants from the north of 
Asia, which I think has more than the support of probability, 
from the attestation of correspondent structures in the country 
they left, and the intimation of History in the region where they. 
finally settled; 1 say, allowing them to have been erected by 
Asiatic emigrants, they must have been places of defence; for 
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the journcying of these hordes was not the excursion of a coi- 
ony in search-of a settlement, but the flight of a discomfited 
people before their pursuers. The Mexican annals testify 
this. 

The smaller mounds on the great plains are filled with 
bones, laid in various directions, in an equal state of decay, and 
appear to be piled over heaps of slain after some gréat battle — 
Whereas the larger mounds, near the fenced cities, are come 
posed of strata, if I may so say, of bones in more regular order, 
of full grown people and of infants, and in different stages of 
decay; and seem formed of the bodies of such as died of sick- 
ness, or were killed in occasional skirmishes, at different times, 
Be | and with intervals, pet haps; of some years. Insome have been 

im - found plates of copper rivetted together, copper beads, various 
ut implements of stone, and a very curious kind of porcelain — 
: None of the Indians who now inhabit these regions have the art 
‘| of making earthen ware, much more of melting metals and 
ft forming them into ornaments; nor have they any distinct trae 

i dition that their ancestors had. They regard these things 
. ‘when they find them, with the same surprise and curiosity as 
a we do. It is true that in the voyage of captains Amadas and 
e] 4 é' Barlow to the coast of Virginia in 1584, mention is made of 
of earthen pots used by the natives, “very large, white and 
cf sweet: but I suspect they were not of their ewn manufacture, 
e but the relics of a former and more highly civilized race.— 
coe ‘This may also be true of the copper beads which the Indians 

iH wore, as related by Verazzano in his voyage to Florida in 1524. 

I Whereas it is well known that the Mexicans were skilled in 
ie the art of casting metals, and in poitery. 
og I have mentioned that the relics of the ancient inhabitants 
eye 4 are found several feet *below the surface. While at Marietta 
: I was careful to observe the appearance of the soil where work- 

men were digging celjlars; and, in several instances, found at 
the depth of four and five feet some evidences of former set- 
tlers; particularly in one instance a well laid hearth of flat 
stones, with cinders of pit-coal, charcoal, &c. At Waterford, 

‘gta place where the river had undermined the bank, under the 

‘roots of a sycamore stump whose diameter was more than fous 
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feet, and five fect below the surface, I also discerned a hearth. 
The ground on which the stones were laid was reddened by 
the heat, and coal and bones were above. The time for such 
an accumulation of soil, and for the growth of so large a tree, 
must have been many centuries. 

Among the antiquities of this territory (though without the 
limits of the state of Ohio) may also be mentioned the inscrip- 
. tions engraven on a large stratum of rocks, on the south-east 
side of the river Ohio, about two miles below the mouth of In- 
dian or King’s creek, which empties into the Ohio fifty miles 
below Pittsburgh. The greater part of the rocks lie nearly in 
a horizontal direction, and so close to the edge of the river, 
that at times the water entirely coversthem. At the distance 
of a few yards, however, from the bank of the river, there are 
several large masses of the same species of rock, on which are 
inscriptions also. These, it is probable, have been formerly at- 
tached to the horizental stratum, and have either been remov- 
ed by the hand of man, or by some violent inundation of the riv. 
er. It is, at least, certain that the inscriptions upon both are of 
the same kind, and there can be little doubt that they re neh 
been engraven at the same time. 

Having given this sketch of the antiquities of this part of 
the country, I will endeavor to throw some light upon their 
origin and authors. 

The Abbe Clavigero commences his history of Mexico with 
an account of the Toltecas, the oldest nation of which there is 
any account in that part of the world. He describes them as 
celebrated for their superior civilization and skill in astronomy 
and the arts. He says that they understood the method of casi- 
ing gold and silver into whatever forms they pleased, and that 
they acquired the greatest reputation for the cutting of all kinds 
of gems, 

From the ancient historic paintings and traditions of this na- 
tion it appears, that, banished from their native country, they 
began an emigration in the year I, Tecpatl, that is about the 
middle of the sixth century. In the gourse of their emigration 
they sometimes rested but a short time at a place, and at other 


times tarried Jong, erected them houses, and attended to the - 
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concerns of agriculture. In this wandering manner did they 
travel, always southwards, for the space of one hundred and 
four years, till they arrived at a place to which they gave the 
name of Tollantzinco, about fifty miles to the east of that spot 
where, some centuries after, was founded the famous city of 
Mexico. 

They appear to be a very numerous, enterprising and pow- 
erful people. It may seem, indeed, that one hundred and fous . 


_ years is hardly sufficient for so long a peregrination, and for the 


erection of works of such extent and magnitude as those fottnd 
throuzh all the continent of America, as far as it has been dis- 
covered, from the lake of the Woods to Mexico. Let it. how- 
ever, be observed, that the limited time, depending partly up-, 
on tradition and partly upon hieroglyphical annals, not accurate- 
ly understood eight hundred years after they were commenced, 
may not be chronologically exact. The fact,- however, of an 


emigration, at an early period, from a more northern region, of 


a numerous and warlike people, cannot be doubted. That they 
erected the fortifications and mounds as they progressed on- 
wards, seems highly probable. Like works and tumuli are 
found in Mexico; and by the ancient historians are ascribed to 
the Toltecas. Being of amore recent date than those we have 
been describing, their contents are more perfect; the vases and 
other implements are more entire, and the bones are not so 
much decayed. Like the mounds in the more northern regions, 
they contain a variety of valuable articles which were interred 
with the dead. Hence the historians of the discovery-of Am=r- 
ica remark that “the insatiable avarice of the conquerors of 
Peru and Mexico, rifled the ancient Indian sepulehres of the 
gold and jewels | bijoux } of which they were full.” 

Admitting the date given by Clavigero as an authority, and 
supposing the journcy to have commenced in the year of Christ 
§44, and that they reached the Muskingum 53 years alterwards, 
we shall be carried back 1209 years from the present, (1803.) 
The calculation of Dr, Cutler upom the age of the trees makes 
900 years, which aliows 509 years for the forest to nave started 
up after the places were forsaken. 
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As the sepulchral mounds of the ancient Mexicans resemb- 
led those of which we are treating, so thcir fortifications are of 
the same structure. Clavigero declares, “ It is certain and in- 
dubitable from the depositions made by Cortez and all those 
who saw the ancient cities of that empire, that the Mexicans 
and all the neighboring nations living in societies, raised walls, 
bastions, palisades, ditches, and intrenchments ‘or their defence. 
It is true, such fortifications were not comparable to those of 
the Europeans, because neither was their military architecture 
perfected, nor had they occasion to cover themselves from ar- 
tillery, of which they had no experience or conception: but 
they gave plain proofs of their industry in inventing many dif- 
ferent kinds of expedients to defend themselves from their na- 
tive enemies.” Speaking in another place of the Mexican an- 
tiquities in the royal armoury at Madrid, he says, “ We are cer- 
tain, from the testimony of all the writers of Mexico, that those 
nations used such plates of copper in war, and that they cover- 
ed their breasts, their arms, and thighs with them to defend 
themselves from arrows.” Dissert. vi. 7 

In connexion with the warlike character and military genius 
of the Toltecas, it: may be mentioned that, “ Tendille, a Mexi- 
can, remarking a partly gilt helmet of one of Cortez’s soldiers, 
observed that it resembled one which had belonged to their an- 
cestors,and which was placed on the head of their god Huitzil- 
opochtli; and therefore expressed a wish to carry it to Montez- 
uma. Accordingly Cortez gave it to him.” 

Having described the elevated mounds, squares, and forts 
in the western parts of North America, and in Mexico; it may 
be well to inquire if such are found in any other part of the 
world, and whether we may not thus discover whence America 
was first peopled. For this purpose I have collected the fol- 
lowing documents. 

The most early accounts which history affords of these kind 
of tumuli, is in the Melpomene of Herodotus, c. 71. Where it 
is said that “ the sepulchres of the Scythian kings are in the 
country of the Gerrhians, who live in the remotest parts of Scy- 
thia, where the Borysthenes is first known to be navigable.” — 
“ They lay the king in the sepulchre prepared for him, upon a 
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bed, encompassed on all sides with spears fixed in the ground. 
Upon the whole are disposed pieces of wood, covered with 
branches of willow. Inthe spaces which remain vacant they 
bury one of the king’s concubines, whom they previously stran- 
gle, together with the cup-bearer, the cook, the groom, the 
waiter, his horses, and the choicest of his effects. To these 
they add cups of gold; for silver and brass are not used among 
them. This done, they throw up the earth with great care, and 
endeavor to raise a mound as high as possible.” Here we res 
ceive the best and most ancient account of the Scythian mode 
of sepulture; and it refers us to the very regions where multi. 
tudes of these mounds exist at this day. 

Olaus Wormius says, these sepulchral barrows are works of 
no slight labor or small expense. The length of time, the 
number of people, and the toil bestawed upon their construc. 
tion, rude as they may appear, mark strongly the zealous ef- 
forts which they employed to do honor to the deceased, and to 
perpetuate the glory of their princess, heroes, and benefactors. 

Peringskiold describes several of the same kind in Swe- 
den, particularly a large one at Upsal, ene hundred and fifty 
yards in circumference, and thirty yards high; the antiquity of 
which he supposes to be at least three thousand years. 

M. Cocherell gives an account of a Gaulish monument of 
similar structure and contents in Normandy. Stone axes, 
wrought to the finest edge; spears, lances, arrow-heads, &c. 
were found among the bones it contained, 

Torfeus relates that Qdinus brought the first urns into the 
northern regions, introduced there the custom of burning the 
dead, of putting the most valuable things of the deceased into — 
the grave with their ashes, and of erecting monuments and of 
laying stones over the sepulchres of the most eminent persons. 
On this occasion he quotes Stephanus in these words: “ Primi- 
tus namque defunctis justa solvituri in campo plano, juxta Re- 
giam, aut defuncti proedium, circulum mire magnitudinis iap- 
idibus effarmabant, oblongum tamen viginti circiter orgyarum 
longitudine, latitudine trium. In hoc defuncti cremabant cada- 
ver, Cineres collectos urnis includebant, ac in circi meditullio 
locatos, grandibus undique stipabant lapidibus, arena glehaque 
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Lerrestri replebant, ac in formam monticuli desuper collem ex- 
truebant.” Strahlenburg says he found every thing to corres- 
pond with this description both as to the stones and the dimen- 
sions. | 

«“ The Russians call these sepulchres Boeri or Mutignii 3 
and yast numbers of them are found in Siberia and in the des- 
erts which border on that government southwards. In these 
tombs are found all sorts of vessels, urns, ornaments, trinkets, 
cimetars, daggers, plates, medals, and jewels of gold, silver, 
&c. The graves of the poorer sort have likewise such things 
in them of copper and brass, arrows, &c.” 

“ As to the graves themselves they are of different struc- 
tures. Some are only raised up of earth as high as houses, and 
placed so near together and in such number on the spacious 
plains, that, at a distance, they appear like a ridge of hills.—» 
Others are set round with rough hewn stones, and some with 
square free-stones, and are either of an oblong or triangular 
form. In some places these tombs are entirely built with stone. 
Hence we find in the ancient maps of Tartary the Greater, a 
number of mounds called “the pyramidical sepulchres ot the 
Tartarian kings;” by which they must needs mean these mon- 
uments, though they are not so properly pyramids.” 

In the 5th volume of the French translation of the travels of 
Professor Pallas, is a long and circumstantial account of these 
ancient monuments. 

M. De Stehlin, secretary to the Imperial Academy at Pe« 
tersburgh, declares that there is not one instance of the tumuli 
being found to the northward of latitude 58°. 

They are of all dimensions, The circumference of some is 
30 Russian toises, others 50, 100, and even 500 toises. Their 
altitudes are also various; from 5 to 6, 12, 20, and even 30 tois- 
es. Each toise measuring seven Engiish feet. 

The Russians, in effecting a practicable road to China, dis- 
covered in latitude 50 north, between the rivers Irtish and Ob- 
alet, a desert of a very considerable extent, overspread in many 


parts with tumuli or barrows. This desert constitutes the. 


southern boundary of Sibcria. 
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Historians and Journalists make mention of these tumuli, 
with several particulars concerning them, 

M. Strahlenburg, in his history of Russia and Tartary; p. 45 
relates that, in the year 1720, some Russian regiments, being 
sent from Tobolski, the capital of Siberia, up the river Irtish, to 
the great plains, or deserts, found in the tumuli there many or- 
namental antic-uities, as they likewise did on the western boun- 
dary of the desert, between the rivers Tobol and Ischim. He 
farther mentions, p. 235, that Scythian antiquities are annually 
brought from the pagan tombs which lie on each side the river 
Irtish, on the- deserts of the Calmuck Tartars: and in p: 330, 
that a vast number of molten images, and other things, in gold, 
silver, and other metals, have been brought from the Siberian 
and Tartarian tombs; some of which he has engraved in his 
history. 

Mr. Bell, in vol. i. p. 209, of his journey from Petersburgh 
to Pekin, informs us that eight or ten days journey from Tom- 
sky situate on the river Tom, (which falls into the Oby and 
empties itself into the Frozen ocean, in latitude 53 and 54 north, 
and which makes the north-east boundary of the greut desert 
mentioned above by Strahlenburg) are found many tombs and 
burying places of ancient heroes as reported, who probably fell 


dn battle; but when and between whom, and upon what occa- 


sion these battles were fought is not so. certain. The account 
which Mr. Bell reccived from the Tartars in the Baraba, is that 
Tamerlaue had many engagements with the Calmuck Tartars 
in this country, whom he in vain attempted to subdue. Many 
persons go every snmmer from Tomsky to these tumuli, and 
find considerable quantities of gold, silver, and brass, and some 
precious stones, among the ashes and remains of dead bodies; 


also hilts of swords, armour, ornaments for saddles and bridles, 


and other trappings; with the bones of those animals to which 
the other belonged, among which are the bones of elephants. 
From these circumstances it appears that when any chief, 
er person of distinction was interred, it was usual to bury in the 
same tumulus with him, his arms and favorite horse, &c.. And 
this custom, which is reputed to be of great antiquity, prevails 


at this day among the Calmucks and other Tartarian hordes. 


(To be continued. } 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES, WRITTEN 


By Judge Brackenridge, on a circuit at this place, September 11th, 1814. 





WHAT? is there in this spot of earth 
Repellant to all zest of mirth, 
~  Heart-felt by me, 
And which on being seen again, 
The Hill, the River and the Plain 
To sadden, all agree! 


Associations with the scene, __ 
Which long my residence had been; 
And where so often felt chagrin : 
These are the causes of the qualm, 
That still assails when here I am. 





The touch of calumny sometimes, 
And not in the most polish’d rhymes ; ' : ts 
And fell ingratitude 
For private or for public good; 
These gather on a mind that would forget, 
Did not the situation reproduce them yet. 





Some I have wounded in my turn, 
Retributing the wounds I’d borne; 

But in resenting, felt a wound, 

As from what strikes at the rebound: 
Hence would escape the recollected grief, 
And at a distance find relief. 





No doubt a nerve too sensible ie 
Increas’d the artificial ill. , 
Had nature giv’n me but a chord of brass, 
She might have made me what she pleas’d,—An ass. 
No, I revoke such boon—Again 
Would take the pleasure with the pain 

The feeling heart, alike alive 

To thrill with bliss, with wo to strive. r 

Vou. IL. Z 
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There are no doubt upon this mould a few 
Whom I remember with affection due. 
And memory dear ;— 
But cannot say with conscience clear, 
I] would not rather meet, 
And with more pleasure greet 
Them any where than here. 





But from yon hill are there not stones 

You see that cover human bones? 

Yes—and in that church-yard I could lye 
Without a fear of spirit passing by. 

For there are buried who were pleas’d with me, 
And I with them, while Life gave them to be. 
Long o’er their mem’ry having wept, 

Sure those would guard me while I slept. 


And there a little monument, a stone, 
Is plac’d, to mark deposited, my own. 
Yet even here, self-love obtains, 
And bids me haste to fly the plains, 
And cease to see 
W hat had been once a part of me. — 
Strange that a father should avert his eye ; 
Nor wish to see the ground in which his child doth lye. 


Forgive me Scenes inanimate—Adieu : 
It is my memory that I fly ; not you. 
The memory even of departed joys, 
A melancholy to the mind supplies ; 
And strikes a gloom. 
The shade of utmost joy is wo; 
Such is our destiny below, 
And mortal doom. 


Mixed feelings are the web 

The lurid sisters weave ; 
And they who most rejoice, 

Must in proportion grieve ! 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


Lo Ree 


GENIUS, 
AN ODE 
By Henry Kirke White. 
ae 


MANY there be who, through the vale of life, 
With velvet pace, unnoticed, softly go, 
While jarring discord’s inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to wo. 
By them unheeded, carking care, 
Green-ey’d grief, and dull despair ; 
Smoothly they pursue their way, 
With even tenor, and with equal breath ; 
Alike through cloudy, and through sunny day, 
Then sink in peace to death. 


Ik.. 3s 


But ah! afew there be whom griefs devour, 
And weeping wo, and disappointment keen, 
Repining penury, and sorrow sour, 
And self-consuming spleen. 
And these are Genius’ favorites: these 
Know the thought-thron’d mind to please, 
And from her fleshy seat to draw 
To realms where Fancy’s golden orbits roll, 
Disdaining all but ’wildering raptures law, 
The captivated soul. 
i a 


Genius, from thy starry throne, 
High above the burning zone, 
Tn radiant robe of light arrayed, 
Oh hear the plaint of thy sad favorite made, 
His melancholy moan. 
He tells of scorn, he tells of broken vows, 
Of sleepless nights of anguish-ridden days, 
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Pangs that his sensibility uprouse 
To curse his being, and his thirst for praise. 
Thou gavest to his with treble force to feel, 
The sting of keen neglect, the rich man’s scorn, 
And what o’er all does in his soul preside 
Predominant, and tempers him to steel 
His high indignant pride. 
I. 2. 
Mt Lament not ye, who humbly steal through life, 
| That Genius visits not your lowly shed ; 
For ah, what woes and sorrows ‘ever rife, 
Distract his hapless head? 











For him awaits no balmy sleep, 
He wakes all night, and wakes to, weep; 
Or by his lonely lamp he sits, 


At solemn midnight, when the peasant sleeps, 
In feverish study, and in moody fits 


2 

i His mournful vigils keeps. 

II. 2. . 

i And oh! for what consumes his watchful oil! 

For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting breath t 
| *Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, | 


Tis for untimely death. 
Lo! where dejected pale he lies, 
Despair depicted in his eyes, 


ia He feels the vital flame decrease, , 
¥ * . _ 
4 He sees the grave wide-yawning for its prey, 
i - . . 
if | Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace, 


And cheer th’ expiring ray. 
+ Aeeth 
By Sulnio’s bard of mournful fame, 
By gentle Otway’s magic name, 
| By him, the youth, who smil’d at death, 
4 And rashly dar’d to stop his vital breath, 
Will I thy pangs proclaim; 
For still to misery closely thou’rt allied, 
Though gaudy pageants glitter by thy side, 
And far resounding fame. 
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What, though to thee the dazzled millions bow, 
And to thy posthumous merit bend them low; 
Though unto thee the monarch looks with awe, 
And thou, at thy flash’d car, dost nations draw, 
Yet ah! unseen, behind thee fly 
Corroding anguish, soul-subduing pain, 
And discontent that clouds the fairest sky ; 
A melancholy train. 
Yes, Genius, thee a thousand cares await, 
Mocking thy derided state: 
Thee, chill Adversity, will still attend, 
Before whose face flies fast the summer’s friend, 
And leaves thee all forlorn ; 
While leaden Ignorance rears her head and laughs, 
And fat Stupidity shakes his jolly sides, 
And while the cup of affluence he quaffs 
With bee-ey’d wisdom, Genius derides, 
Who toils, and every hardship doth outbrave, 
To gain the meed of praise when he is mouldering in his grave. 


THE ARABIAN DESERTED VILLAGE. 
An Elegy by Lebid Ben Rabiat Alamary. 
[From the Analectic Magazine. } 


THE author of this poem was a nativeof Yeman. He was co- 
temporary with Mohammed, and already celebrated as a poet 
when the prophet began to promulgate his doctrines. Lebid 
for a while united with the other Arabian wits, in ridiculing 
the new faith; but at length, about the sixth year of the Heji- 
ra, he declared himself a convert. 

The cause of his conversion as related by several writers, ap- 
pears not inconsistent with his poetical character. 

It was customary at that time, amongst the poets in Arabia, to 
affix to the portal of the temple of Mecca any composition 
which they thought possessed superior excellence, as a sort 
of challenge ; and whoever accepted the challenge, placed his 
own production near his antagonist’s, by which means the 


public were enabled to examine and decide upon the merits 
ef each. 
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Lebid having written a moral poem which was greatly admired, 
affixed it, according to the prevailing custom, to the gate of 
the Caaba; for some time no person attempted to rival a com- 
position which had obtained such universal approbation ; but 

| at length Mohammed produced the chapter of the Koran en- 
titled Becret, and exhibited his pretended revelation upon 
: the gate of the temple by the side of Lebid’s poem. Lebid 

ee was one of the foremost to read his opponent’s works; he 

fia | had not, however, perused many verses before he exclaimed, 

, ** No one could write these words without the inspiration of 
God,” and immediately embraced Mohammedanism. 

He now renounced all profane poetry, and, resolving to conse- 

\ 1 crate his talents to the service of religion, employed his pen, 
| from this time, either upon subjects of piety, or in answering 

| the sarcastic pieces which Amriolkais and the other Arabian 

al poets were continually pouring forth. By this means he ren- 
dered himself extremely serviceable to Mohammed, and was 


4 

i | always treated by him with the utmost distinction. 

tt : Lebid fixed his abode in the city of Cufa, where he died at a ve- 
Ml ry advanced aye. His last words are still preserved, and it 
i must be confessed they breathe more the spirit of a wit than 
eli 


that of a devotee; they were as follows: 

q “ Tam going to enjoy the novelty of death, but it isa novelty by 
no means agreeable.” 

' j This elegy, as is evident fram its nature, must have been written 
previous to Lebid’s change of religion. Its subject is one 
. that must be ever interesting to a feeling mind—the return of 
a person after a long absence, to the place where he had spent 

his early years— it is in fact an Arabian: Deserted Village. 


of THOSE dear abodes which once contain’d the fair, 
: Amidst mitaTa’s wilds I seek in vain, 
Nor towers, nor tents, nor cottages are there, 

But scatter’d ruins and a silent plain. 


The proud canals that once Ravana grac’d, 


dt Their course neglected and their waters gone, 
Among the levell’d sands are dimly trac’d, 
+1 Like moss-grown letters on a mouldering stone. 
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RAYANA Say, how many a tedious year 
Its hallow’d circle o’er our heads hath roll’d, 


Since to my vows thy tender maids gave ear, 
And fondly listen’d to the tales I told? 


How oft, since then, the star of spring, that pours 
A never failing stream, hath drench’d thy head? 

How oft the summer cloud in copious showers 
Or gentle drops its genial influence shed? 





How oft, since then, the hovering mist of morn 

Hath caus’d thy locks with glittering gems to glow? 
How oft hath eve her dewy treasures borne 

To fall responsive to the breeze below? 


The matted thistles bending to the gale, 

Now clothe those meadows once with verdure gay; 
Amidst the windings of that lonely vale 

The teeming Antelope and Ostrich stray: 





The large ey’d mother of the herd that flies 
Man’s noisy haunts, here finds a sure retreat, 


Here tends her clustering young, till age supplies 
Strength to their limbs, and swiftness to their feet. 


Save where the swelling stream hath swept those walls, 
And given their deep foundations to the light, 

(As the retouching pencil that recalls 
A long-lost picture to the raptur’d sight.) 


Save where the rains have wash’d the gather’d sand, 
And bar’d the scanty fragments to our view, 

(As the *dust sprinkled ona punctur’d hand 
Bids the faint tints resume their azure hue.) 


No mossy record of those once lov’d seats 
Points out the mansion to inquiring eyes; 


* It isa custom with the Arabian women, in order to give the veins 
of their hands and arms a more brilliant appearance, to make slight 
punctures along thcm, and to rub into the incisions a blue powder, 
which they renew occasionally as it happens te wear eut. 
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No tottering wall, in echoing sounds repeats 
Our mournful questions and our bursting sighs. 


Yet midst those ruin’d heaps, that naked plain, 
Can faithful memory former scenes restore, 
Recall the busy throng, the jocund train, 
And picture all that charm’d us there before. 


bi | ; Ne’er shall my heart the fatal morn forget 
ki) That bore the fair ones from those seats so dear— 
Fe I see, I see, the crowding litters yet, 

And yet the tent poles rattle in my car. 


I see the maids with timid steps ascend, 

| The streamers wave in all their painted pride, 
i" The floating curtains every fold extend, 

' , And vainly strive the charms within to hide. 


Sellipdbndniasigernieenre 
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What graceful forms those envious folds enclose ! 
mf What melting glances through those curtains play! 
t) Sure Weira’s Antelopes, or Tudah’s Roes 

i : Through yonder veils their sportive young survey. 
' 


The band mov’d on—to trace their steps I strove; 
I saw them urge the camel’s hastening flight, 

Till the white *vapor, like a rising grove, 
Snatch’d them forever from my aching sight. 


Nor since that morn have I NawaRka seen, | 
The bands are burst which held us once so fast, * 
Memory but tells me that such things have been, 
And sad Reflection adds that they are past. 


an * The vapor here alluded to, called by the Arabians Serad, is not 

a unlike in appearance (and probably proceeding from a similar cause) 

to those white mists which we often see hovering over the surface of a 

bh | river in a summer’s evening after ahot day. They are very frequent in 

we the sultry plains of Arabia, and, when seen at a distance, resemble ay 

: i expanded lake ; but upon a nearer approach, the thirsty traveller per- 
ceives his degeption. 








